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URBAN INFLUENCES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Il. Tue Beainnines or ApuLT Epuca- 
TION AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


Tue great forces operative in England 
since the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the establishment of various sys- 
tems of adult education have, in most cases, 
looked to the universities or their graduates 
for help. But not until the second half of 
the nineteenth century did the universities 
as such enter actively upon this field. In 
the discussion of the various demands 
made upon them, it must be borne in mind 
that English adult education, as previously 
stated, has always meant predominantly 
the education of the workman. While the 
system of the older universities in relation 
to their regular students was so firmly fixed 
by iong tradition as to be practically in- 
capable of modification, the education of 
the adult offered an untried field, hampered 
by no precedent. It was a field where the 
universities might safely venture without 
danger to academie standards, the more so 
since those receiving instruction made pri- 
marily no demand for university degrees 
or honors and were in no sense in competi- 
tion with the established student body. 

Strangely enough, the adult education 
movement in England has not generally 
sought the academie diploma or degree 
from the established universities.1 As a 


‘A tendency toward the granting of diplomas 
in exceptional eases is to be inferred from the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘It is a somewhat different point that a 
few students desire certificates enabling them to 
qualify for a degree on terms of shorter residence. 
Neither Oxford nor Cambridge have as yet granted 
a diploma for Extension students, but a ‘Scheme 
of Studies for Diplomas in the Humanities’ has 


matter of fact, it has never progressed far 
enough to allow the formation of a bal- 
anced plan of study in any way comparable 
to the university course. The reasons are 
obvious. The adult students, being in 
large part work people,? could give only a 
small part of their time to study. They 
eame for the most part unprepared in the 
basie subjects of secondary, and sometimes 
even of elementary education. As a result 
only those studies could be attempted which 
required no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. But above all they were work people, 
and they were not studying to rise above 
their class. To such the official university 
stamp, in the form of degree, certificate or 
diploma, had but little value. 

What then are the purposes which have 
for more than a century so _ restlessly 
driven the English workman to seek educa- 
tion? The answer is commonly summed up 
in the phrase ‘‘to improve his condition,’’ 
but this answer must be interpreted in the 
light of the period to which it applies, as 
well as for the individual. Undoubtedly 
economic unrest has at all times played a 
considerable part. Inarticulate and unor- 
ganized in earlier times, this unrest has, 
through trade union organization, become 
the most important and _ troublesome 
feature of English political life and has but 
recently led to the happily unsuccessful 
effort to overthrow established government 
by means of the general strike. It would 
be unjust, however, to regard economic or 





been established in the University of London.’’ 
(W. H. Draper, ‘‘ University Extension,’’ p. 87, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1923.) 

2 This is especially true of the Tutorial Classes. 
University Extension, on the other hand, has in- 
eluded a large proportion of the well-to-do bour- 


geoisie or gentry. 
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political motives as the only reasons for the 
workman’s desire for education. It may 
be safely stated that the working class of 
no other nation equals that of Great Britain 
in its desire for education for the sake of 
mental satisfaction and improvement. 
Many a Welsh miner or English textile 
worker reads and knows his standard En- 
glish authors more thoroughly than some 
university graduates. As a reason for this 
may be advanced the age-long standard and 
existence of the English workman’s estate. 
Many eallings have behind them the 
century-old traditions of the guilds, while 
certain occupations are regularly handed 
down from father to son. It is not strange, 
under such conditions, that the habits and 
tastes of the English workman should dif- 
fer considerably from those of his Ameri- 
ean brother, newly recruited from the ends 
of the earth, impermanent in location, and 
enjoying a considerably greater material 
prosperity. With such material, seeking 
varied knowledge and with varied purposes, 
have the universities and university men 
had to deal in their cooperation with the 
movements for adult education. 

It would be wrong to assume that the 
universities have, during the entire period, 
taken a leading part. Equally wrong is 
the following analysis* in ignoring them 
entirely. It is illuminating, however, for 
the earlier periods: 


At the first level, prior to 1830, the initiative in 
educating the adult poor in England was assumed 
by the ruling classes under the leadership of the 
Established Church, the Methodists and certain 
charitable organizations. The motive of each 
group was determined by its peculiar interest 
either in maintaining the ignorance or increasing 
the literacy of the poor. 

At the second level, between 1830 and 1900, the 
initiative shifted from worker to religionist, from 
religionist to philanthropist. The objective of 
education, so clearly political under the Chartists, 
grew less defined with each new effort. Finally, 
under the Christian Socialists and in Toynbee Hall, 


8 Hodgen, Op. cit., p. IX. 
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economic and political motives were merged with 
diffused esthetic and humanitarian impulses. 
After 1900 the initiative was assumed by organ. 
ized labor. The educational objective of the work. 
ing class then became control over the political and 
economic aspects of working-class existence. Its 
method was educational enterprise administered by 
trade union organization. 


I. The Mechanics Institutes 


For the first formal influence of the uni- 
versity milieu on the education of the adult 
in Great Britain, perhaps in the world, we 
must turn to the city of Glasgow. In his 
will, dated May 7, 1795, John Anderson, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, bequeathed the 
whole of his property ‘‘to the publie for 
the good of mankind and the improvement 
of science, in an institution to be denonmi- 
nated ‘Anderson’s University.’’’* With 
this bequest, which included a museum, 
library and apparatus, the founder desired 
to furnish liberal and scientific education 
for all classes, and an education particu- 
larly adapted to the needs of the new type 
of workman, called a mechanic, who had 
been brought into being by the industrial 
revolution and the growing application of 
science to industry in urban centers. So 
strong was Anderson’s appreciation of the 
need of such education that he himself in 
1796 gave a course in physics which was 
opened to mechanies and others interested.’ 

On June 9, 1796, the Andersonian Insti- 
tution or University was constituted by the 
magistrates of the city, and was, in 1877, 
incorporated as Anderson’s College under 
an Act of Parliament. On _ Professor 
Anderson’s death, he was succeeded, in 
1796, by Dr. Thomas Garnett, as Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. He 


4Quoted in the Calendar for 1925-26 of the 
Royal Technical College of Glasgow, p. 30. 

5 ‘“ Adult Education Committee,’’ Final Report, 
Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, London, 
1919. Temporarily out of print, but to be re 


printed by H. M. Stationery Office. 
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was in turn followed in 1799 by Dr. George 
Birkbeck, whose activities led finally to 
the great movement for the establishment 
of mechanics’ institutes. 

In 1800 Dr. Birkbeck began a series of 
popular lectures at Anderson ’s University. 
During four years’ time he lectured to 500 
artisans. His example had a profound 
effect in other communities. At Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen and Hawick large audi- 
ences assembled for similar purposes. 
Particularly significant for our purpose, 
however, is the ensuing history of Dr. 
Birkbeck’s efforts in Glasgow. In 1823 a 
section of students left Anderson’s Univer- 
sity and founded a school of their own, 
called the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution, 
Dr. Birkbeck being their first patron. 
After more than half a century this insti- 
tution beeame the College of Science and 
Arts of Glasgow and a few years later was 
reunited with its parent institution, 
Anderson’s University, as a part of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, now the great Royal Technical 
College of Glasgow. The efforts of that 
remarkable man, Dr. Birkbeck, were, how- 
ever, not confined to Glasgow alone. In 
1824, being then resident in London, he 
became the first president of the London 
Mechanies’ Institute, patterned after the 
Glasgow original. 

The end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century found the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute movement swelling toward flood tide. 
In 1821 the Edinburgh School of Art was 
founded for the working classes. In 1823 
mechanies’ institutions were established in 
Liverpool and, as already noted, in London. 
Manchester and Leeds followed in 1824 and 
Bristol in 1826. ‘‘In 1850 there were in 
England about 610 literary and mechanics’ 
institutions, with a membership of 102,000; 
in Scotland fifty-five institutes, with 12,500 
members.’’"® Mansbridge’ quotes Macvey 


° Report—‘‘Oxford and Working Class Educa- 
tion.’’ Op. cit., p. 3. 
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Napier as writing in 1824 from London: 


The populace are seeking excitement in the 
formation of mechanics’ institutions and in the 
purchase of cheap periodical publications. The 
number of these in circulation here is quite incal- 
eulable. The Mechanics’ Magazine sells about 
16,000 copies a week, the Chemists 6,000, and so 
on. I was the other night at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute there with Brougham. There were about 
800 persons present, and I never saw a more or- 
derly or attentive audience. There are about 1,500 
workmen subscribers at the rate of a guinea a year 
each. The applications for admittance are neces- 
sarily numerous, and it is estimated that in two 
or three years there will be six institutions—four 
in London and two in the Borough—all as large 
as the present one. 


The reaction came about the middle of 
the century and from that time the interest 
rapidly waned. Among the reasons ad- 
vanced for this decline are: poor prepara- 
tion of the students; disappointment of the 
workmen who had set their hopes for ad- 
vancement too high; and ‘‘the overwhelm- 
ingly philanthropic nature of the inspiring 
and creative force which made it possi- 
ble.’’® However, a few institutes have sur- 
vived even to this day. 

For the purpose of our subject, these 
institutes are of prime importance. They 
represent the direct influence of the concen- 
tration of population (especially the work- 
ing classes) on higher education. In non- 
industrial districts, lacking large cities, 
they found no place. Coming as they did 
from the initiative of university men, they 
have repaid their debt to higher education 
a hundred-fold, for they prepared the way 
and in some eases served as the foundation 
for the establishment of the English newer 
universities of the urban type. 


II. Other Early Efforts 


Many of the attempts to carry on adult 
education during the earlier part of the 





7 Albert Mansbridge, ‘‘An Adventure in Work- 
ing Class Education,’’ p. 2, Longmans, Green & 
Co., London, 1920. 

8 Mansbridge, Op. cit., p. 3. 
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nineteenth century have but little relation 
to our subject, which must be confined to 
those efforts which, either then or later, 
came into direct relation to the universities. 
Thus Chartism by its very nature repre- 
sented a revolt against upper class admin- 
istration of education and accordingly 
against the type of education offered by the 
universities of that day. It was perhaps 
in part responsible for the decay of the 
mechanics’ institutes, and it undoubtedly 
laid the foundation for that system of 
workmen’s education which to-day refuses 
university cooperation and prefers to de- 
velop a specialized system of economies for 
working people, to be taught in labor col- 
leges. 

The oldest of all systems of adult educa- 
tion, the Adult School Movement, is still a 
considerable factor in the field to-day. 
Beginning at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the purpose of promoting re- 
ligious education alone, it. was originally 
administered without connection with the 
universities. To-day it is one of the agen- 
cies cooperating with the Workers Educa- 
tional Association and the universities in 
the formation of tutorial classes, and its 
educational policy has been widened to 
embrace the cultural subjects. Other early 
educational movements, such as a Christian 
socialism, were but short-lived. Although 
often drawing upon university men for 
their leaders, they have made no lasting 
contributions to university development 
and need not engage our attention here. 


IIT. The ‘‘College’’ Movement for Work 
People 

The name ‘‘college’’ has always had a 
peculiar fascination to men engaged in 
adult education and indicates clearly the 
fact that the universities were (at least 
unconsciously) in the minds of those who 
were endeavoring to build up a new sys- 
tem of education for the workman. Care 
must be taken to distinguish between the 
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three types of those institutions called 
“‘eolleges’’ which grew up between 1849 
and the present day, since they are dissim. 
ilar in time, initiative and educational 
philosophy. In fact, they resemble each 
other only in name and in purpose—the 
education of the workman. Chronologically 
listed, in accordance with the time of 
foundation, they are: 


1. People’s Colleges. 
2. Working Men’s Colleges. 
3. Labor Colleges. 


The first People’s College was estab. 
lished at Sheffield in 1842. It is of interest 
educationally chiefly because of its demo- 
cratic form of government, which was 
vested in the students. For more than 
thirty years this plan was continued with 
considerable success, the students refusing 
meanwhile to receive financial help from 
outside their own corporation. While 
Chartist principles of workman’s educa- 
tion, unhampered by upper class interfer- 
ence, undoubtedly influenced this peculiar 
type of organization, it is not difficult to 
see therein something of the traditiona! 
educational democracy of the early medie- 
val universities, a democracy still to be 
found in the universities of Scotland. As 
in the medieval universities, the conditions 
of education were primitive. Mansbridge® 
quotes the Sheffield Telegraph of Septem- 
ber 30, 1859, regarding this: 

The class-room of the People’s College at Shef- 
field was a ghostly, whitewashed, unplastered gar- 
ret, not fitted up with the necessities, much less the 
conveniences of study. In this place the morning 
classes in winter were especially uninviting, and it 
required considerable devotion to study to travel 
through snow at 6:30 in the morning before break- 
fast to find a room probably without a fire, or one 
but newly lighted by the monitor student to whose 
lot it had fallen to perform that and kindred 
duties. 


An educational effort so vigorously pur- 
sued must undoubtedly have been of con- 


9 Op. cit., p. 4. 
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siderable local benefit. For us though 
there is a wider meaning in the example 
of this first People’s College. First, it 
paved the way for a whole host of succes- 
sors and imitators, gradually shading over 
into the second type mentioned above, the 
Workmen’s College. Thus within less than 
a quarter of a century ‘‘colleges’’ for the 
edueation of the poor were established in 
Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Manchester, 
Ayr, Cambridge, Norwich, Liverpool and 
London. They were no longer purely voca- 
tional schools, as the Mechanics’ Institutes 
had been, but they laid emphasis on the 
liberal side of education, the classies, 
mathematies and the social sciences. Sec- 
ondly, and most important, it awakened the 
great urban centers to the necessity for 
higher education and, either directly or 
indirectly, its suecessors became important 
factors in the establishment of some of the 
urban universities. 

The first Working Men’s College, 
founded at London in 1854 by Frederick 
D. Maurice, was, and is, so remarkable an 
institution that it deserves detailed consid- 
eration. Maurice, a clergyman, and, of 
course, a man of university training, had 
been a leader of the Christian Socialist 
movement. He saw in the People’s College 
an approximation of his educational ideal, 
but realized that its independence of the 
universities was a fundamental weakness, 
educationally speaking. His own words, 
quoted in the Oxford Report (p. 6, 7), 
mark an era in the history of workmen’s 
education, for they represent the first effort 
to correlate this work with the existing 
system of higher education: 


What we wanted was, if possible, to make our 
teaching a bond of intercourse with the men whom 
we taught. How that could be we might never 
have found out. But the working men themselves 
had found it out. We heard in 1853 that the 
people of Sheffield had founded a People’s College. 
The news seemed to us to mark a new era in edu- 
cation. We had belonged to the colleges. They 
had not merely given us a certain amount of in- 
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doctrination in certain subjects; they had not 
merely prepared us for our particular professions; 
they had borne witness to a culture which is the 
highest of all culture. We had formed in those 
colleges friendships which we hoped to keep 
wherever we went—friendships that had had an 
influence upon our life and character through all 
the years which had passed since we left them. .. . 
Was it not a glorious thing, then, that working 
people should lay hold of this name; that they 
should say: ‘‘We are determined we will have col- 
leges. Whether you set them up among us or not, 
we will have them, because we want to connect all 
our education with our social life, with our fellow- 
ship as human beings.’’ 


The Report continues: 


Maurice saw that the individual student is weak, 
and that it is mainly in companies that uneducated 
men travel on the road to knowledge. . . . He 
realized what many enthusiasts for popular educa- 
tion forget, that the teacher divorced from a tradi- 
tion of learning is apt to drop to the level of his 
audience and, therefore, while insisting that the 
college should be a college of the work people, he 
was anxious that it should keep in close touch with 
the older universities. 


Maurice says: 


The universities, we hope, will receive persons 
coming with certificates from our college as readily 
as from any other, and will grant our students 
degrees, provided they go through the necessary 
examinations. How the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London may be disposed to accom- 
plish this object, we can not, of course, foresee, 
but we are confident that no fee will hinder work- 
ing men from having all the advantages which 
their fellow-countrymen possess. 


The college thus founded at London at- 
tracted at once a group of notable men, 
mostly university-trained. John Ruskin 
and Charles Kingsley were among them, 
and later carried back the spirit of the new 
institution to the older ones as teachers at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Such an inter- 
change of men and ideas gave a vital im- 
pulse to this experiment in workingmen’s 
education which made for its suecess. In- 
deed it is to be noted that cooperation 
between work people and the universities 
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has been the sustaining factor in all of the 
adult education enterprises for which some 
claim of success can be made. The me- 
chanics’ institutes, originating with univer- 
sity men, succeeded until their usefulness 
as such had been outlived, and the uni- 
versity connections weakened. The ‘‘col- 
lege’? movement for workingmen was, as 
we have just seen, permanently successful 
only under university influence. And, 
finally, the association of the Workers’ 
Educational Association with the universi- 
ties has been the conspicuous educational 
triumph of the twentieth century. Mean- 
while the educational programs of Chart- 
ism and the original People’s College 
movement failed of permanent growth for 
the same reason which forbids water to rise 
beyond its own level. Nor even to-day in 
the labor colleges has the workman suc- 
ceeded in establishing a tradition of learn- 
ing or a source of knowledge even faintly 
comparable to that of the established uni- 
versities. Until thorough university educa- 
tion can be brought to the work people 
much more generally than is possible to- 
day, they can not hope to establish their 
own system independent of the existing 
universities. This is clearly realized by 
the more conservative labor element, who 
see only in such affiliation the ultimate 
solution of their problem. 

The modern labor college of the twentieth 
century, as it exists in London and else- 
where, is of only negative value to our sub- 
ject, since it represents a revolt on the part 
of the more radical labor element against 
the alleged university ‘‘domination’’ of 
work people’s education. Avoiding every 
semblance of connection with the estab- 
lished institutions, its only association 


with the subject here treated lies in the 
effect which this revolt has had, and may 
have, upon the efforts of other organiza- 
tions of work people, specifically the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, to cooperate 
The discussion of 


with the universities. 
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this matter may be deferred to another 
chapter. 


ParKE Rexrorp Koper 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE DEAN OF GIRLS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Like any other live thing, the compara- 
tively new profession of dean of girls in 
senior or junior high school is in the proe- 
ess of evolution. At present it seems to 
be in that uncertain state classically de- 
scribed as ‘‘neither fish, flesh, nor fowl,’’ 
and therefore difficult to delineate in any 
certain picture universally recognizable. 
Any study of the function of various per- 
sons holding such positions shows no two 
alike in the details of the task; yet running 
through all the variety of specific duties 
and responsibilities is a common conception 
of an underlying emphasis on attention to 
the human values in education, a recogni- 
tion of the necessity of providing especial 
ways and means for furthering individual 
adjustment to the present complex social 
situation with a view to the development of 
character more self-controlled, more dis- 
criminating in judgment, more responsible 
for social welfare. This common attitude 
of concern for human values and a belief 
in the efficacy of social means for the 
preservation and enhancing of such values 
is the red thread that marks the various 
types of deans as belonging to the same 
profession. 

During the past quarter of a century 
education in America has been trying to 
adjust itself to the exigencies of a new age. 
No aspect of that new age has made more 
significant demands than has the entrance 
of women into the institutions of higher 
learning, particularly into those colleges 
aad universities which with their advent 
became coeducational. As the number of 
women in colleges has increased, the mo- 
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tives for going have been less and less 
purely intellectual, and the social life more 
and more complex, important adjustments 
have been necessary to meet the needs of a 
present student body different in important 
respects from that of forty years ago. 

One of the important innovations to meet 
this practical need in colleges and univer- 
sities has been the appointment of a person 
now commonly called the dean of women— 
charged ‘‘with the care and supervision of 
young women.’’ Problems pertaining to 
housing, scholarship, health, social adjust- 
ment, vocation and countless other matters 
have thrust themselves upon her—many of 
them problems that had to do directly with 
character and with the quality and refine- 
ment of life. 

With the pressure ‘‘to go to college’’ has 
come a corresponding, though vastly in- 
creased, pressure in the high school. How- 
ever much the coeducational college and 
university needed the services of a dean of 
women, it became apparent to thoughtful 
educators that the high school, with its 
larger numbers of girls, its less selected 
group, its younger students, needed even 
more some one interested primarily not in 
the academie content of the high school 
experience, but in the socializing influences 
that contribute to a more satisfying and 
socially useful way of life. With a vision 
worthy of a great woman, in 1913, Ella 
Flagg Young, at that time superintendent 
of schools in Chicago, appointed a dean of 
girls for each of Chieago’s public high 
schools. When she met those deans for the 
first time, she opened the problem to them, 
and then said, ‘‘ How you are to do it rests 
with you. I have no formula. But I have 
always craved for the girls of the public 
school a certain quiet simplicity that be- 
longs to the best of our private schools.’’ 
Here lies the beginning of one of the in- 
novations in education which is to-day 
claiming the serious and thoughtful atten- 
tion of forward-looking people. Created 
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in the first place to cure disturbance in the 
social health of coeducational high schools, 
it has steadily evolved—as medicine is 
evolving—to the higher ground of preven- 
tion of social ills and is looking to the ideal 
of the veritable promotion of positive social 
health. 

The example of Chicago in establishing 
deans of girls has been followed by an 
increasing number of schools, at first 
slowly, but of late with astonishing rapid- 
ity. In 1918 a questionnaire sent out to 
the 7,000 high schools of the United States 
by the United States Bureau of Education 
returned 300 as the number of high school 
deans in the United States. Now Illinois 
alone has 139. A survey made in Califor- 
nia in 1923 shows that one out of every 
three high schools had some one in the 
school serving as an especial adviser of 
girls. At a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women in 1920, not 
more than ten or twelve high-school advis- 
ers were present. In 1921 fifty were in 
attendance. In 1922 there were one hun- 
dred and in Chicago at the 1924 meeting 
by far the largest section was the high- 
school section. Since 1924 the interest in 
the problems of the high-school dean has 
found expression in the organization of 
local and state organizations where the dis- 
cussion often centers upon the work of the 
dean in the secondary school. According to 
the 1927 report of the National Association 
of Deans of Women 28 of the 48 states have 
state deans’ associations or are affiliated 
with small regional conferences, the mem- 
bers of which are, many of them, high 
school deans. More than that, an increas- 
ing number of persons are asking for train- 
ing in this particular field and summer 
session courses all over the country find 
many applicants for help with their specific 
problems. 

The phenomenal growth of this field sug- 
gests that there are causes for such growth. 
Doubtless there are many, but it will be 
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well to mention at least two which by their 
nature suggest the character of the task 
itself. 

The first is the necessity of giving more 
careful and sustained attention to the edu- 
eation of girls and women, which in the 
present sense is a new problem. The legal 
invention by which the position of woman 
is changed from that of ‘‘status’’ to choice 
has made the world over, and plunged 
women, as well as men, into an untried 
situation. What education will best fit her 
for the finest expression of herself and the 
highest service to society? Is her success- 
ful conquest of man-made courses of study 
proof that they are the best preparation 
for her new role? Thoughtful men and 
women are studying such questions as, 
athletics for girls and their relation to her 
health; the effect of interscholastic games 
upon the physical health and social outlook 
of girls, their vocational preparation, their 
best preparation for a changing family life, 
and a hundred other troublesome questions. 

These questions are the more perplexing 
in that the type of girl who is coming into 
the high school is different from that of 
forty years ago. It has become a vogue, 
and in many states a law, to go to school 
longer than ever before, with the result 
that many girls are in our high schools 
whose parents have had little or no educa- 
tion, whose home surroundings have been 
innocent of what we call the American 
standard of living. This girl with her 
eager desire to be ‘‘American,’’ needs 
many things that have to do with her plain 
every-day adjustment to her group, more 
than she needs the theorems of algebra or 
the rules of declension of the Latin 
‘*mensa.’’ What does she most need? 
What ought she to get out of four years of 
high school—or perhaps only two—that 
will stand her in good stead as she takes 
her place as a free person in a democracy ? 
These are questions which call for the most 
intelligent study on the part of trained 
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women as well as men, for, even as women 
would find themselves inadequate to plan 
education for men, because they can not 
think and feel as men do, so it is obvious 
that men can not adequately plan a system 
of education for women. Broad-minded 
men are feeling the need of a woman’s 
counsel in the organization of the curricula, 
in the planning of school programs, and in 
the working out of a school policy. That 
person is often a dean of girls. 

A second prime reason for the develop- 
ment of the position of the dean of girls 
is the growing realization that we must 
have better people if we are to live success- 
fully in control of the mass of scientific 
truth which we now have within our hands. 
We must have a better type of social be- 
havior. We must have far more successful 
attempts at education for character if we 
are to be so close together as to speak 
around the world in five seconds, or, as 
Lord Haldane prophesies in that fascinat- 
ing little book called ‘‘Daedalus,’’ able to 
get in touch with any one anywhere on 
earth in the fraction of a second. Our 
prodigal time offers us so much that it is 
hard for any one to choose wisely, with 
due regard to personal and social values. 
What is perplexing to adults is far more 
so to the adolescent, who finds it anything 
but easy to digest his opportunities. As 
far as we can see, there is no probability 
of a return to Areadian simplicity; we 
must then the better prepare our youth to 
make discriminating choices as to perma- 
nent values. 

This discussion of the development of 
character might lead far afield. We shall 
stop only to comment on the rather recent 
serious consideration of the fundamental 
efficacy of student fun, games, participa- 
tion in government as educative material 
with character emphasis. Almost every 
high school to-day has extra-curricular 
activities as a part of school life. But 
because they are such powerful means of 
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education, there needs to be very careful 
direction lest the lessons learned be such 
anti-social ones as lawlessness, clannishness 
and graft, instead of the social values of 
lawful conduct, democratic attitudes and 
honorable dealing. Some one must, there- 
fore, coordinate any such program of 
activities if they are to be educationally 
valuable; in high schools this work belongs 
to the dean of girls, who by her leadership 
and professional skill, should direct these 
character-building activities. 

What then do these things mean in terms 
of the function of the dean of girls? Cer- 
tain it is that as a counsellor on the numer- 
ous and knotty problems concerning the 
education of girls, this dean belongs rightly 
to the administrative force of the school. 
She is interested and should have a part in 
the organization of the policy of the school 
especially as it affects the girls; she is inter- 
ested in curricula, in arrangement of daily 
programs, in the advisory system, equip- 
ment, indeed in all those matters which in 
their organization have to do with the 
development of womanhood. Equally im- 
portant is her especial concern in the ad- 
ministration of the extra-curricular pro- 
gram. As its head, she must know the 
objectives of that social curriculum, the 
means by which school morale can be pro- 
duced, the technique of developing right 
leadership. She must be able to draw her 
social faculty into a cooperating group, to 
see to the distribution of social activities 
among the students to the end that all 
pupils get the chanee they need for their 
development in personal responsibility, co- 
operation, and fair dealing, but that none 
‘spoil’? with too much. 

These functions belong to the dean of 
girls as a promoter of positive social health, 
The world is too small to make it possible 
to build a fenee around our young people 
that will protect them from its ills, much 
as experience and love would like to do so. 
Rules, regulations and negations serve only 
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to make a youth chafe at the rein upon his 
freedom, but can not long hold him. The 
world is his to see, to hear, to know, the 
wishes of his elders to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Realizing this, the wise dean 
knows that her major effort must go into 
the promotion of a sound moral fiber that 
can withstand attack because it is built in 
habit, made intelligent in knowledge, and 
lifted into social idealism. 

One other important function of the 
dean of girls has to do with the personal 
adjustment of girls by the intelligent diag- 
nosis of special problems. In the pursuit 
of this phase of her work the dean becomes 
a student personnel worker. Modern life, 
especially in cities, often brings about a 
trying isolation of the individual. This 
possibility of ‘‘going one’s way’’ and ‘‘no 
one the wiser’’ not only makes it possible 
often to escape critical observation, but it 
may also result in serious misunderstand- 
ing of Mary, for instance, because nobody 
knows her home, her experience, or finally 
her real difficulty which is that, though 
she looks a woman, she is really only thir- 
teen. Is it any wonder that she grows 
sullen and uncooperative under constant 
disapproval growing out of such ignorance 
of facts basic to her personal development? 
Often the dean’s work here has to do with 
the misfit, the misunderstood, the socially 
isolated, or the vocationally maladjusted 
person, and will require the skill of a 
trained social worker to handle it, but more 
and more we shall realize the right of every 
student to individual attention to her par- 
ticular adaptability. 

Who then is sufficient for these things? 
The qualifications of a dean might be listed 
under four heads: personal, academic, 
pedagogical and professional. She who 
would win followers to a good way of life 
must be herself winning in personality, 
sincere in life and purpose, and blessed 
with intelligent insight into the meaning 
of things. Somewhere her life experience 
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must have given her that social grace which 
Mrs. Mathews defines as ‘‘the ability to 
make every man, woman, or child at home 
in her presence.’’ Breadth of outlook, 
deep and sympathetic understanding of *« 
issues of life must be the warp and woof 
of the stuff of which deans are made. 
These are generalizations. Some day there 
will be an analysis of the traits of a good 
dean that will be more adequate as criteria 
for determining the qualifications of a par- 
ticular person. 

In addition to fine personal qualifica- 
tions, a dean ought to have academic attain- 
ment to the extent of a master’s degree. 
While many deans of girls have been mark- 
edly successful without a higher degree, 
the field of specialized knowledge valuable 
to her in her function is so large as to call 
for at least a year of graduate study. More 
and more principals and presidents are 
asking that their deans have a graduate 
degree, combined with teaching experience 
somewhere either in a home, in social work 
or in school. Observation of the placement 
of deans leads me to the conclusion that 
employers think of experience in teaching 
as a qualification fundamental to the under- 
standing of the school needs. 

The question often arises as to whether 
specialized professional training can make 
a dean. In this field of work where the 
personal quality of the person and breadth 
of experience loom so large, there is frank 
skepticism as to how valuable specialization 
in professional training for deans may be. 
In the last analysis, however, no course of 
study can make a successful practitioner in 
any field. What is true in so simple a 
business as being a stenographer is far 
more true in medicine or law or student 
personnel work. What training can do in 
any field is to define, organize and stand- 
ardize the task, and give the tools of power, 
as they are found in that knowledge, and 
in those skills and techniques which are 
developing in this field. The pioneers in 
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deans’ work have worked their way through 
by innate sensitiveness to human needs 
common sense, and a trial and error 
method. From such faint beginnings great 
bodies of professional knowledge have 
evolved and are evolving. So in this do. 
main of social engineering, of student per. 
sonnel there will surely develop knowl. 
edges, skills, and special techniques of pro- 
cedure that will make us wonder at our 
temerity in operating on human destiny 
equipped with innate gifts alone. 

As an opportunity for administrative 
work in the school, the field of the dean of 
girls is at present.the one most accessible 
to women. The demand for men in other 
administrative posts makes it difficult for 
even a trained woman to find placement, 
so that able women looking for advance- 
ment are finding in the dean’s task a chal- 
lenge to their ability. On the other hand, 
the social qualifications called for in the 
dean tend to eliminate those who have only 
managerial ability to recommend them. ‘So 
far the market demand for this type of 
service is somewhat limited for while the 
need for more satisfactory social adjust- 
ment is felt in every school in the country, 
often the remedy is not clear and the funds 
too low for experiment, so that it remains 
for some socially-minded teacher of vision 
to demonstrate the value of her service and 
win her spurs as dean. Many of the new 
high-school deans have been appointed from 
the ranks and come every summer to vari- 
ous colleges and universities for help with 
their new task. In some parts of the coun- 
try, however, appointment bureaus have 
frequent calls for deans, and more and 
more junior high schools also are employ- 
ing dean or official adviser to take care of 
student personnel work and the social 
program. 

As a vocational opportunity for the right 
woman, the work of the dean of girls offers 
very rich rewards. Judged by the criteria 
which psychologists and sociologists sug- 
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gest as measures of evaluation, it would 
rank high as a desirable profession. It 
offers infinite challenge to one’s creative 
imagination, since the subject of study is 
human personality in the making. The 
responsibility of working side by side with 
wigorous, responsive, and forward-looking 
youth insures personal growth if one would 
provide a leadership worthy of followers. 
The fine fellowship with young people in 
the common purpose of helping to create a 
better world is a rare privilege, conducive 
to optimism end great faith in the ultimate 
goodness of life. If this seems too idealistic 
a picture, it may be that you have been 
reading and talking about youth rather 
than working with them. 
SaraH M. SturTEVANT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the relationships of technical education to other 
forms of education and to industry and com- 
meree, Which was recently presented to the 
president of the board of education of Great 
Britain, has now been published. 

The committee, of which the late Lord Emmott 
was chairman, represents many institutions, in- 
cluding industrialists, trade unions and educa- 
tionists. According to an abstract in the Lon- 
don Times, the committee state that the facts 
presented justify its appeal for taking stock of 
the present condition of technical education, of 
its relationship to general education and, above 
all, of the obstacles to closer cooperation with 
industry. Partieularly does it desire to empha- 
size the view which industry has expressed to it 
as a result of detailed inquiries it has made— 
that here is “an overwhelming body of opinion 
as to not only the desirability but the absolute 
necessity of an adequate technical education.” 

A report collated by the Federation of British 
Industries accompanies the report, as well as 
summaries of information received from techni- 
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eal institutions, schools of art and local educa- 
tion authorities. The report of the Federation 
of British Industries has been assembled from 
the replies of a number of associations and in- 
dividual opinions of manufacturers in all trades 
throughout the country. It states that two main 
points arising out of the inquiry are: 


(a) That if the utmost value is to be obtained 
from the money spent on technical education it 
is essential that a much more intimate liaison be 
established between those responsible for the direc- 
tion of the industrial life of the country and those 
responsible for the technical education of those 
who are, or ultimately will be, workers in the in- 


dustrial life. 

(b) That it would appear to be of very doubtful 
value to press for any further government activity 
in the immediate future until efforts have been 
made to establish the closer relationship recom- 
mended. It is felt that this relationship would 
eradicate many of the existing weaknesses and at 
the same time tend to expand the field of technical 
education to cover the whole technique of indus- 
trial and commercial life. 


During recent years, it is added, progress has 
been made in many centers and, in some par- 
ticular trades, through joint councils, to effect a 
more intimate cooperation between industry and 
education. 

It is understood that a further meeting will 
be held between representatives of the commit- 
tee and the minister at an early date to see if 
any practical steps can be taken to attain this 
object. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


THE report of Charles F. Adams, treasurer 
of Harvard University, made to the Board of 
Overseers showing the endowment of the uni- 
versity, gives its operating expenses for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1927, and ex- 
penses paid from various sources of income. 
At the same time figures were made known indi- 
eating that with the exception of varsity foot- 
ball, which netted over half a million dollars, all 
of the athletic teams at Harvard were operated 
at a deficit. The statement issued from the 
office of the secretary to the university for in- 
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formation gives special attention to the athletic 
budget : 
ENDOWMENT, June 30, 1927, exclu- 


sive of Land and Buildings used 
for Educational Purposes ........ $82,036,998.09 





Operating Expenses for 12 months 
ending June 30, 1927... $ 9,365,269.33 
Expenses paid from the following 
sources of income: 
from Funds and 


GIFS nc eceeeeeeeeenee $4,319,806.13 
from Tuition ...... 2,280,536.25 
from Dormitory 

Rentals ................ 624,279.24 


from Income from 

Dining Halls and 

Harvard Union.. 562,340.85 
from Income from 

Athletic Sports. 778,071.03 
from Other Oper- 

ating Income .. 800,235.83 


$ 9,365,269.33 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Receipts for the 12 months ending 
Dh. + ae ae § 944,887.04 
Guarantees paid to visiting teams... 257,547.93 





Amount available for Athletics and 





Physical Education. ................ .. $ 687,339.11 
Total Expenses for all purposes........... 520,523.10 
Excess of Income over Ex- 

ND ttitinicmminnninnmm aaa 

Income and Expenses of Athletic 

Association 

*Income Expense 
Varsity Baseball Team.........$ 29,037.75 $ 30,981.30 
Varsity Crew . snatiadmnateas 392.53 43,273.06 
Varsity Football Posen ; 584,195.66 130,900.30 
Varsity Track Team 13,245. a 49,633.35 
Varsity Hockey Team... 7,280.5 17,043.35 


Minor Sport Teams and 

Physical Education De- 

partment. ...... Sass , 74,529.33 
Maintenance and Operation 

of Athletic Buildings and 


I ii ccicerniirminrican ee 
Administration and Other 
"aS www $4,364.62 





$520,523.10 
1Income after deducting guarantees paid to 
visiting teams. 


THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE SURVEY 


A NUMBER of prominent educational specialists 
from various colleges and universities through. 
out the country has been appointed in the Land. 
Grant College Survey being conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The appointments include: Dr. Andrey A, 
Potter, dean of the school of engineering and 
director of the engineering experiment station 
of Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana; Dr. 
Cornelius Betten, director of resident instrue- 
tion in the New York State College of Agricul. 
ture of Cornell University; Miss Nina B. Crig- 
ler, formerly professor and head of the home 
economics department of the University of Ari- 
zona; H. C. Ramsower, director of agricultural 
extension service of the Ohio State University; 
A. W. Gibson, head of former student relations 
of the New York State College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University; Carl E. Steeb, business 
manager of the Ohio State University; Charles 
H. Brown, librarian of Iowa State College, 
Ames; Dr. John W. Thomas, president of Rut- 
gers University; James T. Jardine, director of 
agricultural experiment station of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis; Dean Robert E. 
Buchanan, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts, and D. W. Springer, seere- 
tary of the Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

A Survey of the Land-Grant Colleges of the 
United States is being conducted under author- 
ity of the Congress, $117,000 having been ap- 
propriated for this purpose, and it is one of the 
largest of its character ever undertaken. There 
are sixty-nine land-grant colleges, each state 
and territory maintaining colleges for white 
students and seventeen operating additional col- 
leges for negro students. The national study 
of these institutions has been under way since 
last July, all lines of activities, interests and re- 
lationships of the colleges being included in the 
undertaking. While the Bureau of Education 
has complete control over the survey, it has been 
organized into functional lines and under this 
procedure specialists from the different colleges 
in each of the various fields of inquiry are being 
selected to participate in the work. 
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COORDINATION AMONG THE HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS OF VIRGINIA 


Tur report of the Commission to Survey the 
Educational System of Virginia will be sub- 
mitted to the general assembly during the pres- 
ent month. It makes recommendations concern- 
ing coordination among the higher institutions 
of the state as follows: 

The commission reports that it is convinced, 
both from its own study of the subject and from 
the report of survey staff, that there is urgent 
need of careful efforts to coordinate the work 
of all the institutions of higher learning iato a 
single unified system. The commission in an- 
other part of this report recommends the elimi- 
nation of certain definite and unnecessary dupli- 
cation now existing. We are, however, more 
gravely coneerned over the duplication and com- 
petition which may grow and become more and 
more aggravated in the future. The commission 
is confident that the higher institutions of learn- 
ing can not hope to continue to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people of Virginia unless there 1s 
created some instrumentality which will be able 
to study their problems and to seek to adjust the 
activities of each institution to the educational 
needs of the state rather than to continue to 
permit them to compete with each other in a de- 
sire to expand purely for the sake of individual 
expansion. 

After a careful study of a number of plans 
proposed to meet this need the commission 
recommends the creation of the office of chan- 
cellor of higher education. The chancellor, if 
created, should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of securing coordination among the higher 
institutions so that the scope and character of 
the work of each institution should be such as 
will be of greatest service to the state. He 
should not assume the function of president or 
exercise control over the internal administrative 
work of any institution. In conjunction with 
the presidents and the boards of visitors of sev- 
eral institutions, he should work out such a pro- 
gram of higher education that each institution 
will be responsible for the type of work that it 
is best equipped to perform and that is most 
needful for the progress of the people of the 
whole state. He should further be charged with 
the duties of developing such financial plans as 
will assure the support of the program in each 
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institution, but guarantee a balanced financial 
support to the institutions, according to the abil- 
ity of the state to pay. The commission is well 
satisfied that the salary paid such an officer will 
be saved to the state and institutions many times 
by the exercise of the duties it is proposed to 
confer upon him. The duties of the chancellor 
should be defined in part, in the words of the 
survey staff, as follows: 


a. To study the needs of higher education in 
Virginia, and by conference and counsel with the 
several institutions seek to secure adjustment 
within those institutions such as to avoid duplica- 
tion and to provide adequately for the educational 
needs of the state. 

b. To represent the cause of higher education in 
the councils of the state and before the people at 
large, in order that the place and function of 
higher education in developing the state’s human 
and material resources may be the better compre- 
hended. 

ce. To insure uniform standards of admission so 
that no student not by nature, training or inclina- 
tion qualified to pursue successfully a higher edu- 
cation will be admitted to a higher institution. 

d. To examine the budgets submitted to the gov- 
ernor by the several institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and to indicate his recommendations to each 
item for the consideration of the governor and the 
director of the budget, thus assuring the develop- 
ment of each institution in conformity with a 
single unificd system of higher education in the 
state. 


The commission recommends: 


1. That a chancellor of higher education be 
chosen by the State Board of Education on nomina- 
tion of a special committee composed as follows: 
The Governor of the State; the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who shall act as 
chairman; one member appointed by the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Virginia, one by the 
Board of Visitors of the Polytechnic Institute, one 
by the Board of Visitors of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, one by the Board of Visitors of 
the Virginia Military Institute (if continued), one 
by the Board of Visitors of the Medical College of 
Virginia, one by the Board of Visitors of the State 
Teachers’ Colleges and one by the Board of 
Visitors of the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
School. 

2. That the budget of the office of the chancellor 
be approved by the State Board of Education, and 
the funds to meet this budget be contributed by 
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the several institutions of higher education in the 
proportion in which the state appropriation to each 
institution bears to the total appropriations made 
by the state for the maintenance and operation of 
these institutions. 

3. That the salary of the chancellor be deter- 
mined by the Board of Education and be such as 
to insure the selection for the position of a person 
of high standards and abilities. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Dr. Frank M. Puttuips, chief of the Statis- 
tical Division of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
who has recently made a study of the 402 
teacher-training institutions in the United States, 
reports that 101 are classified as teachers col- 
leges, 102 as state normal schools, 27 as city 
normal schools, 108 as county normal schools 
and 64 as private normal schools. 

The following schools, formerly carried on the 
state normal school list, have been transferred 
to the teachers college list since 1924: The State 
Normal School and Teachers College at Murray, 
Ky.; the State Teachers Colleges at Moorhead 
and Winona, Minn., the State Normal School 
at Buffalo, N. Y.; the State Teachers Colleges 
at Mayville and Minot, N. Dak.; the East Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College at Johnson City, 
Tenn.; the State Teachers College at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.; the West Tennessee State Teachers 
College at Memphis, Tenn.; and the Humboldt 
State Teachers College at Arcata, Calif. The 
Cleveland School of Education, formerly on the 
list of city normal schools, is now on the teach- 
ers college list. The teachers college list in- 
cludes those institutions which offer four years 
of work above high-school graduation and have 
authority to grant degrees, and do grant degrees 
corresponding to first degrees granted by col- 
leges. 

One striking change in the teacher-training 
situation is in the growth of teachers colleges. 
In 1920, 4 teachers colleges taken from the col- 
lege and university list, 4 private normal 
schools, Brigham Young University, and 37 
former state normal schools were included in 
the teachers college list, making a total of 46 in 
1920. In 1922 the teachers college list was 
increased to include 80 institutions. In 1924, 
88 institutions, and in 1926, 101 institutions 
were on the teachers college list. 
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At the present time eight institutions which 
have not yet been added to the teachers college 
list have the legal status of a teachers college, 

In 1920, 40.4 per cent. of the students jy 
teacher-training courses in normal schools and 
teachers colleges were in teachers colleges, and 
in 1926, 62.1 per cent. were in teachers colleges, 
including summer school students and excluding 
duplicates. 

In 1924 there were enrolled in teacher-train- 
ing courses 245,669 students; in 1926 there were 
enrolled in such courses 245,206, or 92 per 
cent. of the total enrollment, an increase of 
about 10 per cent. over 1924. This is an in- 
crease of 27.6 per cent. for men and 6.3 per 
cent. for women. The increase over 1920 is 
99.5 per cent., which is 183.7 per cent. for men 
and 85.7 per cent. for women. Total receipts 
for 342 institutions amount to $64,693,494 for 
1926. Forty-two county normal schools and 18 
private normal schools did not report receipts. 


TRAINING FOR RURAL TEACHERS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


RarstnG of the qualifications for teachers of 
rural schools by increasing the minimum pro- 
gram for their training from one year to two 
years was advocated by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Frank P. Graves in an address at the 
meeting of the New York State Association of 
District Superintendents held recently in New 
York City. 

Reasons why it is feasible to take steps in this 
direction at a very early date were cited as 
follows: 


1. From a purely financial standpoint the state 
ean afford it. 

2. There are many evidences of a genera! condi- 
tion of prosperity which enables people to do more 
in the education of their children than they have 
been able to do formerly. 

3. Recent legislation makes it possible for rural 
districts to improve their educational facilities, 
such legislation being that providing for an equali- 
zation quota, and the central rural school law 

4. The supply of elementary teachers in New 
York State, both for rural and for city schools, 
has exceeded the demand, under present standards 
of certification. 

5. Improved conditions in the rural districts are 
attracting more normal school graduates. 
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The commissioner then mentioned the follow- 
ing specifie proposals in regard to the suggested 
new policy : 

(1) Conditions seem to justify the development 
of a program during the next seven or eight years 
that will permit our rural schools to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of teachers who have had at the beginning 
of their period of service, not less than two years 
of professional training beyond the completion of 
a four-year high school course. (2) This work can 
and ought to be placed in some of the state nor- 
mal schools. (3) The certificate granted at the 
end of the second year of normal school training 
should be valid for a period of five years. This 
restriction would tend to insure an adequate supply 
of teachers with two years of training until the 
supply and demand in country and city are more 
nearly equalized. As a matter of protection to the 
rural districts, those who go out to teach at the end 
of two years should not be certified for other than 
rural schools. (4) A summer session program 
should be set up to represent a third year of work, 
so that those who go out to teach at the end of the 
second year of training may continue their prepara- 
tion up to a three-year minimum while in service. 
This could be done without any great hardship to 
them as they would have six summers from the time 
of leaving normal school at the end of the second 
year until the expiration of their certificates and 
during this time they could easily complete four 
summers of work for a third year’s credit. At the 
completion of the third year of study a perma- 
nent certificate, either a normal school diploma or 
a permanent professional elementary certificate, de- 
pending upon whether the work was done in resi- 
dence or in summer session study, could be granted. 
These certificates are both permanent and valid for 
the same work. 


Dr. Graves made it clear, however, in diseuss- 
ing the inadequacies of the training class pro- 
gram, that he recognizes “the extraordinary ser- 
vices which have been rendered by our training 
class teachers as a group,” and that while the 
classes continue to function, “we will bend every 
effort to improve conditions through the super- 
visory channels that are open to us.” 

Discussing the transfer of the training to nor- 
mal schools, he said: 


Subject-matter and the methods of elementary 
school teaching are, or should be, essentially the 
same for rural as for city schools. Distinctive dif- 
ferences in preparation between the two groups 
could be made by giving work in some of the nor- 
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mal schools especially for those intending to be 
come rural school teachers. This might consist of a 
course in rural life problems, which would be or- 
ganized to present the rural community viewpoint, 
a course in rural school management, which would 
take into account the differences in organization 
and administration of rural and city schools, and 
a course in the reorganization of elementary school 
materials and methods so that teachers will go out 
equipped to handle a rural school program. An- 
other thing upon which we should insist when the 
work is beginning in the normal schools is that 
observation and practice teaching be done in 
strictly rural school situations. 


Advantages that would result from the pro- 
posed program, according to Dr. Graves, are: 


The one-year period of training for rural school 
teachers is inadequate. Equipment in the training 
classes is, generally speaking, very meager, and dis- 
tricts are limited in their financial ability to im- 
prove conditions. 

The proposed plan of preparation and certifica- 
tion provides for continuous service in rural schools, 
whereas under our present plan the certificate is 
limited to three years and is not renewable, since 
the period of preparation now is too short to war- 
rant a longer period of certification. 


NATURE STUDY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

To the minds of the authorities of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, nature work 
is of primary importance in education. Every 
year sees the educational program of the mu- 
seum enlarged and to-day that institution is 
happily designated as “The Biggest Schoolhouse 
in the World.” 

The program of school service has the hearty 
endorsement of the Board of Education, Super- 
intendents and other school officials, but the 
conduct of the work is left entirely to the de- 
partment of education of the museum, which is 
responsible for the institution’s work with the 
schools. This action on the part of the school 
authorities has been an important factor in the 
suecess of the work because it has simplified it 
and brought the staff into direct touch with the 
teachers, which leads to a better understanding 
of our students’ needs. 

The city administration has shown its appre. 
ciation of the value of the service of the museum 
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to the schools by providing for the installation 
and equipment of a spe ..! building known as 
the School Service Building, to house these 
activities. This building, which has just been 
completed, was dedicated to the cause of edu- 
cation as a part of the school system of the 
City of New York, on January 17, 1928. By 
means of this new adjunct to the city’s educa- 
tional system the museum can enlarge its scope 
of work in nature study by the distribution of 
more and better nature study collections. This 
service is not local, for the collections are dis- 
tributed to all boroughs of the city. 

The distribution of nature study collections 
was begun in 1904, at about the same time that 
nature study was introduced as 2 subject in the 
curricula of the New York City schools. The 
purpose was to place in the hands of the teacher, 
in so far as possible, the actual specimens re- 
quired in their work. The collections are of 
small size, being contained in a wooden box 
about the size of a large suit case, and they 
comprise representative specimens of mammals, 
birds, insects, lower invertebrates, minerals, 
woods and public health exhibits. As an indi- 
cation of the appreciation of the school teachers 
of this service by the museum during 1927 the 
following number of schools were served with 
nature study collections: Manhattan public and 
high schools, 170; Brooklyn public and high 
schools, 142; Bronx public and high schools, 62; 
Queens publie and high schools, 57; Richmond 
publie and high schools, 14; in addition 27 pri- 
vate schools, 7 parochial and 14 industrial and 
children’s aid schools were served, or a total of 
493 schools were supplied, involving the cireula- 
tion of 1,188 collections. 


HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES 

THE sum of $10,000 has been granted to the 
American Philosophical Association by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York City for the 
preparation of a series of “Source Books in 
the History of the Sciences,” under the general 
editorship of Professor Gregory D. Walcott, of 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota, as- 
sisted by the following men: 

Wilmon H. Sheldon, philosophy, Yale. 

William P. Montague, philosophy, Columbia. 

Morris R. Cohen, philosophy, College of the City 

of New York. 
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Edward G. Spaulding, philosophy, Princeton. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy, philosophy, Johns Hopkins, 

George H. Mead, philosophy, University of (hi. 
cago. 

Harold C. Brown, philosophy, Stanford. 

Frederick Barry, chemistry, Columbia. 

Joseph 8. Ames, physics, Johns Hopkins, 

Harlow Shapley, astronomy, Harvard. 

Alfred M. Tozzer, anthropology, Harvard. 

David Eugene Smith, mathematics, Columbia, 

Edwin G. Conklin, zoology, Princeton. 

R. T. Chamberlin, geology, University of Chi- 
cago. 


The several volumes, as planned, will present 
the most important contributions of the most 
eminent scientists from the Renaissance to the 
present. Each volume, as planned, will consist 
of two parts. Part I will contain the materia! 
from the Renaissance to the year 1900, while 
Part II will consist of material selected from 
the most important works from 1900 to the pres- 
ent. Seven different fields of science, as indi- 
cated above, are being covered by special com- 
mittees of prominent scientific men, and volumes 
will appear, it is believed, on the average of one 
each year. The first volume on astronomy, un- 
der the supervision of Professor Harlow Shap- 
ley, of Harvard University, will be ready for 
publication within the next few months. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Frank J. Goopnow, since 1914 president 
of the Johns Hopkins University, has offered 
his resignation to the board of trustees to take 
effect on July 1, 1929, or earlier. 


Dr. CHARLES GREELEY ABBOT has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
Charles D. Waleott. Dr. Abbot was appointed 
assistant director of the institution in 1918, and 
during the past year has been acting director. 


Proressor OSwALp VEBLEN, Henry B. Fine 
research professor of mathematics at Princeton 
University, has leave of absence for the coming 
academic year to carry on research work at the 
University of Oxford, England. Oxford will 
send to Princeton for the same period Professor 
Godfred H. Hardy, Savilian professor of geom- 
etry, a foreign associate of the United States 
National Academy of Sciences. 
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Sir Joun Apams will be a member of the 


summer school staff of Harvard University. 


Dr. Evwin A. Suaw has resigned his pro- 
fessorship in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education to beeome professor of education and 


head of the department of education of Tufts 


College. 

De. Joun Ruri, head of the department of 
education at Michigan State College, has been 
appointed professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri beginning with the 1928 sum- 
mer session. 

Anxprew THoMAs SMITH, principal of the 
State Teachers College at West Chester, Penn- 
svivania, has resigned because of ill health. 
Lester K. Ade, of the faculty, has been named 
acting principal. 

Dean W. E. McCourt, head of the school of 
engineering and architecture at Washington 
University, St. Louis, has been appointed 
assistant chancellor. 


Dr. CHarLes A. Leg, state superintendent of 
schools for Missouri, has announced his eandi- 
daecy for the democratic nomination for gov- 


ernor, 


Dr. George L. MackinTosH, who retired as 
president of Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, for “rest and study” is now a candi- 
date for congress from the ninth Indiana 
district. 


Dr. ALBERT Epwin SmitTH, president of Ohio 
Northern University, and Dr. D. H. Bailey, vice- 
president, will retire.from their official positions 
at the university on September 1, 1930. Notice 
of their plans to conclude their terms of service 
was received at the recent annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. 


Dr. WintiaM Jasper Kerr, president of 
Oregon State College, was recently honored by 
members of the faculty and board of regents in 
recognition of his having completed twenty 
years as head of that institution. 


Tue New York Alumni of Lafayette College 
met on January 14 at the Hotel Commodore in 
honor of John Markle, who recently gave $500,- 
00 to establish a department of mining engi- 
neering. Dr, William Mather Lewis, recently 
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elected president of the college, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Dr. ArTHUR STANLEY Pease, who in Septem- 
ber, 1927, succeeded Dr. George D. Olds as 
president of Amherst College, was the guest of 
honor at the annual dinner of the New York 
Alumni at the Waldorf-Astoria on January 16. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, of Princeton, who was 
to have been the principal guest at a dinner 
given by the Federal Club of Trenton, N. J., on 
January 12, was unable to attend because of 
injuries received in a fall. The testimonial was 
conducted according to the arranged program, 
with tributes to Dr. van Dyke as a writer, edu- 
eator and lecturer. 


Proressor W. B. Donuam, dean of the Har- 
vard Business School, has been given leave of 
absence on account of ill health. While he is 
away, Professor C. P. Biddle, assistant dean of 
the business school, is expected to take charge. 


Dr. CHARLES NEWELL Coss, who recently re- 
tired from the division of examinations and in- 
spections in the New York State Education De- 
partment, has had a record of nearly fifty years 
of public service, of which thirty-four have been 
in the state education department. 


Dr. WILLIAM Davipson, superintendent of the 
schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has re- 
ceived an increase in salary of $3,000, making 
his total salary $15,000. 


Mrs. Virainta C. Hitt has been elected to 
fill the vacancy in the office of district superin- 
tendent of schools of the third supervisory dis- 
trict of Wayne County, New York, caused by 
the death of Mrs. Harriet M. Patch. 


Jonn H. EIseNHAUER, coprincipal of the 
Reading, Pennsylvania, High School, has been 
appointed associate professor of education and 
director of the summer school and extension at 
Bucknell University, to take effect in June. 


Tue following will lecture during the sum- 
mer quarter of the Ohio State University: In 
the principles of education, Ralph P. Boas, J. J. 
Oppenheimer, Alice Hines, W. D. Armentrout, 
Amy Bronsky. In psychology, Jacob R. Kan- 
tor. In school administration, J. G. Collicott, 
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R. L. Morton, Frederick R. Rogers, H. P. 
Smith, George F. Zook, J. O. Engleman, C. B. 
Glenn. 


P. THomas Fenn, Jr., has gone to Oberlin 
College as professor of political science. He 
has been at Washington University, St. Louis, 
and is a graduate of Hobart and a Ph.D. of 
Harvard. 


Dr. Roy E. Curtis has recently been ap- 
pointed professor of economics at the University 
of Missouri, effective with the 1928 summer 
session. Professor Curtis is at the present 
time head of the department of economics and 
business administration at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 


JaMes F, PaGe has been appointed as asso- 
ciate professor at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
College in charge of research and teaching in 
rural sociology. He succeeds L. D. Howell, who 
resigned during the summer to accept a position 
as head of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment of the West Texas Technological Institute 
at Lubbock, Texas. 


Dr. Hyman MELTzeEr, of the department of 
psychology of the Oregon State College, has 
resigned his position to join the staff of the 
psychiatric clinie for delinquent children at St. 
Louis. 


Nouan M. Irpy, who recently conducted for 
the U. S. Bureau of Education an educational 
survey of the small high schools of South 
Carolina, has accepted the position of associate 
professor of psychology at Oregon State Col- 
lege. 


Proressor Emit Duncan GrizzeL, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been reap- 
pointed chairman of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. The commission is engaged in 
the preparation of an Accredited List of Sec- 
ondary Schools in the Middle States and Mary- 
land. The work is supported by a subvention 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 


Maney O. Hupson, Bemis professor of in- 
ternational law at the Harvard Law School, has 
been chosen to direct research for the codifica- 
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tion of international law, which is to be car. 
ried on by a group of American jurists. The 
funds for this work have been supplied by the 
Commonwealth Foundation and a first meeting 
of the Advisory Committee was held at the law 
school recently. It was decided that research 
should be undertaken along the general lines 
followed by the Institut de Droit Internationa! 
and the American Law Institute. Professor 
G. G. Wilson, professor of international law at 
Harvard, will have charge of the investigation 
on territorial waters. 


At the request of Governor Young of Cali- 
fornia, Professor Robert M. Haig, of the schoo! 
of business of Columbia University, has been 
given leave of absence in order that he may 
become adviser and director of research for the 
California Tax Commission, which will study 
the revenue system in that state, in an endeavor 
to work out a plan for improving taxation. 


Dr. EARLE HeEprick, head of the department 
of mathematics in the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of the Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. 


Dr. STANLEY K. HORNBECK, an authority on 
Far Eastern relations and lecturer at Harvard 
on the history of the Far East, at one time as- 
sistant professor of political science in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was appointed chief of 
the Far Eastern Division of the State Depart- 
ment. He succeeds to the vacancy caused by 
the recent appointment of Nelson T. Johnson 
to be assistant secretary of state. 


Five members of the new Council on Char- 
acter and Humane Education have been named 
by the New York State Board of Regents, the 
additional appointments having been made st 
the meeting of the board in New York City on 
December 29. The council now consists of the 
following: Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York 
Times; Dr. Mark A. May, Yale University; Mrs. 
Stella J. Preston, director of the department of 
humane education of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; Lamont 
F. Hodge, superintendent of schools at Yonkers, 
and Margaret Knox, principal of School 15, 
New York City. 
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Joseph B. Sea, A. W. Robertson, A. E. 
Braun, James D. Callery, John L. Porter and 
A. K. Oliver form the executive committee of a 
research committee of forty-three, appointed at 
the request of the Pittsburgh, Pa., board of 
education, to study and report on teachers’ sal- 
aries in Pittsburgh. The committee will make a 
comprehensive survey of the teacher-salary 
question. 

G. A. Jutius, chairman of the Australian 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, who is returning to Australia by 
way of the United States and Canada, left En- 
gland on January 4. Mr. Julius since June has 
visited most of the important research stations 
in Great Britain and several on the Continent. 
The chief purpose of his visit was to attend the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Conference in 
October as leading representative for Australia. 
He has also established a close liaison with sci- 
entifie bodies in England. 


Dr. C. W. SavaGe, professor of physical edu- 
eation at Oberlin College, has leave of absence 
for the second semester of the academic year. 
He is planning to spend the spring in England 
and the summer on the Continent. 


E. A. Kirkpatrick, head of the department 
of psychology and child study in the State Nor- 
mal School at Fitchburg, Mass., has leave of 
absence from January 1. He will give a course 
of lectures at the headquarters of the Child 
Study Association of America in New York 
City on “Seientifie Ethies.” 

Dr. ARNOLD GesELL, director of the Yale 
Psycho-Clinie, reeently gave a lecture at the 
Fifth Avenue Hospital of New York on “The 
Measurement and Diagnosis of Mental Growth 
in Infaney.” The lecture was one of a series 
arranged by the research department of the 
hospital on “The Scientifie Aspects of Pedi- 
atries.” 

Dr. Jirt V. Danes, who is lecturing in 
America under the auspices of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Ministry of Education, delivered two 
lectures at the University of Virginia on Jan- 
uary 10, one before the school of geology and 
the other before Sigma Xi. 


Senora Isapet pe Pavencta, of Madrid, who 
lectured here in 1925, is returning in the middle 


of January. She will again lecture under the 
auspices of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 


Russian emigré students in New York City 
and vicinity were entertained by the Institute 
of International Education at the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club at Columbia University on December 
22 and given an opportunity to learn about 
present conditions in their native land. Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts, of Teachers College, 
told of his experiences during the past summer 
while in Russia studying the schools and other 
educational institutions of the Soviet Union. 


A BRONZE tablet in memory of the late Dr. 
Sherman Williams, formerly chief of the School 
Libraries Division of the New York State De- 
partment of Education, has been presented by 
the Glens Falls High Schoo] Alumni Association 
and erected in the main corridor of the school. 
Dr. Williams was formerly superintendent of 
schools in Glens Falls. 


A porrrait of the late Dr. William Romaine 
Newbold, professor of intellectual and moral 
philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
will be presented to the school by former class- 
mates of Dr. Newbold on January 12. George 
Wharton Pepper presented the portrait, which 
was painted by Joseph Sacks, and Dr. Josiah H. 
Penniman, provost, accepted it. 


ALBERT ALEXANDER MURPHREE, president of 
the University of Florida, died on December 20 
at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Herman H. WAHLERT, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools at North Bergen, N. J., died 
suddenly on January 10 at the age of fifty 
years. 


J. Epwarp Banta, principal of the Syracuse 
Training School and of the Danforth School in 
Syracuse, died suddenly on December 19 in the 
school building. He was seventy-two years old 
and was widely known as an educator and as a 
trainer of teachers. 


THE convocation dinner of Kappa Delta Pi, 
national honorary educational fraternity, will be 
held at the Hotel Copley-Plaza, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Tuesday evening, February 28. Dr. 
Lewis Terman, of Stanford University, will be 
the principal speaker. Tickets may be secured 
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by members by addressing E. I. F. Williams, 
recorder-treasurer, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. The price is $3.00 per plate. Members 
will have an opportunity to attend the dinner 
during the week they are in attendance at the 
Department of Superintendence. 


Tue American Association of University 
Women will meet for a four-day conference in 
Boston from February 9 to 12. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Military Colleges and Schools of the United 
States will be held in Chicago on February 15 
and 16. Headquarters will be at the Union 
League Club. 


EVENING lectures on international relations 
and science, open to the public, are being offered 
by professors at the University of Washington 
during the winter quarter from January to 
April. No admission is charged. Such subjects 
as reforestation and the development of phar- 
macy are on the science program. With a view 
to better understanding of foreign relations, the 
topics chosen for discussion are the International 
Mind, the Psychological Basis of Peace and 
War and International Education. Similar lec- 
tures conducted at the university during the fall 
were well attended. 


THE State University of Iowa will hold a con- 
ference for camp councillors from June 11 to 
June 22. It will be under the direction of As- 
sistant Professor Marjorie Camp, of the de- 
partment of physical education for women. 
Courses will be given leading to the Camp Di- 
rectors Association tests in canoeing and swim- 
ming. Courses in camp organization and camp 
craft will be given under the direction of Miss 
Barbara Joy, formerly head of the department 
of health and out-door activities of the Camp 
Fire Girls of America. There will be opportu- 
nity to study wooderaft and nature, as well as 
all physical education activities pertaining to 
camp life. 


PRESIDENT HisBen, of Princeton University, 
has announced that the university had received 
more than $1,000,000 toward the $3,000,000 sci- 
ence research fund, and that the General Edu- 
cation Board had granted to Princeton for the 
coming year the interest on half its conditional 
gift of $1,000,000. The grant will make pos- 


i lal. lt. 
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sible the additional expenditure of $25,009, 
Princeton has raised $1,461,000, of which $1, 
133,945 has been paid. With the completion of 
$2,000,000 the university will receive the Gep. 
eral Education Board’s $1,000,000. 


In the recent message to the legislature of 
Governor Harry A. Moore, of New Jersey, an 
approprisiion of $1,526,505 is recommended for 
Rutgers University. 


A airt of $195,000 to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for the study of the “origin, nature and 
possible cure of the common cold” is ap. 
nounced. The gift, to be known as “The John J. 
Abel Fund for Research of the Common Cold,” 
was made by the Chemical Foundation to the 
School of Public Health and Hygiene. It will 
be paid in three installments over a period of 
five years. 

Dr. JouHN GoopricH CLARK, who was chief 
gynecologist at the University of Pennsylvania 
when he died last May, left an estate of over 
$1,000,000, a large part of which will go to the 
university. Dr. Clark willed $50,000 to the 
gynecological department and also provided for 
the endowment of a department of gynecology 
and clinical abdominal surgery in the University 
Hospital. A bequest of $5,000 was made to the 
medical department, with the stipulation that it 
be used to pay for an annual lecture and defray 
the expenses of the annual session. After Mrs. 
Clark’s death one half of the principal of the 
trust estate is to revert to the department which, 
the will says, “must stand independent of and 
without combination with any other professor- 
ship or department of the university and the 
University Hospital, and I am convinced that 
only through the perpetuation of such depart- 
ment will the science and practice of gynecology 
be promoted.” 

Anprew H. Noan, a rubber manufacturer, 
member of the board of trustees of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has given $100,000 toward a fund to be 
raised for a residence hall for men. 


A NEw fine arts building, to cost approxi- 
mately $300,000, has been given to Dartmouth 
College by Frank P. Carpenter, of Manchester. 


Tue John H. MeFadden collection of paint- 
ings consisting of forty-three fine portraits and 
landseapes of the British school of the eight- 
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eenth and nineteenth centuries, valued at more 
than $2,000,000, will beeome a feature of the 
new Philadelphia Museum of Art, according to 
a bequest made in the will of the founder. This 
collection, now housed in the National Gallery at 
Washington, soon will be returned to Phila- 


delphia. 

ImuepiaTe construction at Durham of a new 
chemistry building at a eost of not less than 
$350,000, was decided upon at a meeting here 
of the trustees of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, attended by Governor Spaulding and 
President Edward M. Lewis of the university. 
It was voted to establish a department of agri- 
cultural economies in charge of Professor M. 
Gale Eastman, and to create a graduate school 
that will grant degrees to graduate students. 
Action on the proposal to add a business school 
to the university was deferred. 


Tue alumni associations of Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University will receive, 
respectively, $200,000 and $40,000 through 
alumni who were veterans of the war, and have 
named their universities as beneficiaries in their 
adjusted compensation applications. 


Atsert W. Straus, American director of the 
Near East College Association, announced that 
the endowment fund for the six American col- 
leges in the Near East amounted to $7,218,554. 
Of this total, $197,400 has been contributed 
within the last month. 


Tue residue of the estate of Miss Frida Mary 
Zimmern is left in trust as to one half of the 
income to the Vietoria University, Manchester, 
each year for the benefit of some male member 
(or members) of the university who has taken a 
degree to enable such member to travel or study 
abroad, more particularly on the continent of 
Europe, to enable him to become more proficient 
in modern languages or economies; and one half 
of the income each to Ashburne Hall, Man- 
chester, for the benefit of some female member 
of the university who has taken a degree, pref- 
erence to be given to one who has resided for 
at least six university terms at Ashburne Hall, 
to enable her to study abroad, more particularly 
on the continent of Europe, in any subject she 
chooses, the committee to select such female mem- 
ber not merely on the ground of scholarship or 
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ability to pass examinations, but also on the 
ground of general character and personality 
and the capacity to profit by intercourse with 
foreign nations and to confer as well as to re- 
ceive benefit in the process—the bequests to the 
university to be known as the “Zimmern Travel- 
ing Fellowships.” 

THe Zeta Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha Fra- 
ternity at the Universtiy of Missouri has re- 
cently established in the school of fine arts a 
special scholarship in music, the primary pur- 
pose of which shall be to encourage the highest 
ideals of excellence in the study of music. The 
first annual award of the scholarship will be for 
the year 1928-29 and the name of the winner 
will be announced at commencement in June, 
1928. 

THE report of the commissioner of education 
of Virginia recommends that the state appropri- 
ation for the Virginia Military Institute be 
discontinued on the grounds of duplication of 
work and excess attention to military training. 


Tue American Library Association is admin- 
istering grants to aid libraries in the flooded 
areas of the Mississippi Valley states and Ver- 
mont. Those severely damaged by floods are to 
be helped to replace their books with a grant 
of $23,500 from the Carnegie Corporation. An- 
other large gift was that of $6,000 to the Kel- 
logg-Hubbard Library of Montpelier. Three 
fourths of its collection was under muddy water 
during the flood. The Waterbury and Johnson 
Publie Libraries in Vermont together received 
$4,500. The largest grant, $8,200, was given 
the Vermont Free Public Library Department. 
Others assisted were the Arkansas Free Library 
Service Bureau, the Richland Parish Library in 
Louisiana, the Mississippi State Superintendent 
of Edueation Library, the Mississippi Library 
Commission, the Greenville Publie Library, and 
the Yazoo City Library Association, both in 
Mississippi. 

INCREASE in its undergraduate tuition fee 
from $350 to $400, effective next fall, is an- 
nounced at Yale University. It is stated that 
additional appropriations will be made to pre- 
vent the increase from adding to the financial 
burdens of the self-supporting students, who 
now comprise a third of the undergraduate 
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body, and who are receiving aid from the uni- 
versity to the amount of more than $270,000 
a year. Undergraduates are at present paying 
less than half the cost of their instruction. 


Brown UNIversity will increase its tuition 
from $350 to $400, the change effective in Sep- 
tember, 1928. With this increase in tuition, 
more funds for student loans will be available 
and a greater number of scholarships for self- 
supporting students are planned. This advance 
in tuition was necessary to offset the current de- 
ficit. The tuition fee is already $400 at Yale, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Smith and Wellesley. 


Turtion fees at Oberlin College have been 
raised to $300 a year. 


Tue Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard has 
extended the scope of its tutoring bureau to in- 
clude aiding students for the midyear examina- 
tions, with special reference to the new reading 
periods just put into operation. In previous 
years the bureau has played a part in preparing 
deficient students for their midyear and final 
examinations. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
PAN POLITIKON 


THERE has lately sprung up in the college 
world a new movement that may prove the most 
effective power for peace of all the many pres- 
ent-day attempts. The University of Kentucky 
ealls it “Pan Politikon,” meaning the “political 
whole” or human life and all its activities and 
energies as they constitute the state. Let us 
see the great peoples of the earth in their 
origins, their developments, their art, their as- 
pirations, their struggles for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Let us see if fundamen- 
tally there is not more of common elements in 
their cultures than of strange and hostile fac- 
tors. We may find, as a people, what many 
individuals have learned, that there is a human 
race, whose peculiarities and eccentricities and 
divergences of customs and habits and institu- 
tions are after all superficial, and that the great, 
important, essential racial traits and aspirations 
are the same. 

Some say that we must have peace if we have 
to fight for it. A far better plan is the pro- 
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motion of peace through the institutions of 
peace. We are not discouraged by the failure 
of church and school to prevent the world war. 
Those institutions had not worked so effectively 
in transforming the human heart and mind as 
we imagined. The leaders, themselves, were not 
so thoroughly saturated with and so powerfully 
moved by their teachings as they thought; and 
the rank and file of their flocks were even less 
held in the grip of any great idealisms and pbhi- 
lanthropies. We realize now better than before 
that instincts are slow to modify, that the cave- 
man has a marvelous vitality and that the prog- 
ress of humanity toward a stable equilibrium of 
righteousness and forbearance and sympathy 
must be a long slow change. But we cling still 
to our belief that in religion and education we 
have the keys to the problem. 

Pan Politikon is an attempt to fit the key of 
education more nicely to the lock. It is an 
organization of students with faculty advisers, 
which arranges during the college year lectures, 
recitals, exhibits and discussions with the design 
of placing before the students a rather full 
knowledge of a number of foreign countries. 
During the month of November, for example, 
Russia was the topic. Princess Kropotkin gave 
three lectures, “The Russian Riddle,” “Intimate 
Chats about Russia” and “The Red River.” 
Miss Ellenor Cook gave two recitals of Russian 
folk dances and songs. The university orchestra 
and the band gave programs of Russian music. 
Many of the departments of the university paid 
especial attention to the contributions of Russia 
to the various arts and sciences. 

The program for November as published in- 
cluded the following: In the College of Arts and 
Sciences Professor Knight spoke on “Russian 
Fiction—Novelists and Short Story Writers.” 
Professor Dantzler gave “A Prophet—Merri- 
man’s Pre-War. Stories.” Professor Brady, 
“Catherine the Great.” Professor Farquhar, 
“The Moseow Players.” Professor Latimer, of 
the mathematics department, related the “Mathe- 
matical Contributions of Three Great Rus- 
sians.” Professor Allen arranged a Russian 
program for the zoology seminar. In the social 
sciences the class hours of two days were de- 
voted to Russian subjects. In the art depart- 
ment all teachers lectured to their classes on 
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Russian art. In the musie department Pro- 
fessor Lampert and Mr. Sulzer gave lectures to 
all of their classes on Russian music. In the 
Colleze of Commerce, Dean Wiest spoke on the 
“Eeonomie Changes in Russia from 1914 to the 
Present.” Professor Leland presented “The 
Political Economy of Russia.” Professor Jen- 
nings’ subject was, “Sketches in Russian Eeo- 
nomie History.” Professor MeIntyre paid at- 
tention to the “Russian Business Situation.” 
In the College of Engineering, Colonel Charles 
Morrow spoke on two oceasions of his experi- 
ences and observations in Russia. Other spe- 
cial programs were arranged in the Colleges of 
Agriculture, Law and Education. 

Thus during the month of November, the stu- 
dent had his attention called repeatedly to Rus- 
sia, her life, her problems, her place in civiliza- 
tion. The effect will be the stimulation of in- 
ternational mindedness, the arousing of friendly 
interest and esteem, the cultivation of an atti- 
tude of brotherliness toward those who live in 
Russia. Sueeeeding months will provide similar 
studies of China and of Italy. 

It may be thought that such a program among 
students is but a drop in the great ocean of pos- 
sible endeavor to bring right relations among 
the members of the human family. Yet it has 
the proper psychological and strategie basis. It 
aims to arouse interest through knowledge. It 
assumes that unfriendly attitudes are often 
caused by misunderstandings, by provincialism, 
by national egotism, by ignorance. It capitalizes 
the power of propaganda for good. It aims at 
the heart of man and believes that out of the 
heart are the issues of life. It seizes upon the 
well-known fact that the fine things of life 
come largely by indirection. It says in effect, 
first let us know Russia, her glory and her 
shame, her strength and her weaknesses, her 
idealism and her brutality, her struggles, her 
triumphs and her failures. Our attitude toward 
her will then be changed, for it will be based on 
intelligence not ignorant prejudice. Inevitably 
we will be a help to her rather than either an 
active or a passive hindrance. And incidentally 
we will have gained an enlargement of our own 
souls, 

The world is not yet ripe for unbroken peace 
nor for complete disarmament. Indeed, it will 
not be, while selfishness and ignorance are so 
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widespread. Idealistic proposals will continue 
to be put to the pragmatic test and practical men 
of the world will adopt only so much of the 
rapturous dreams of poet and seer as are work- 
able in the world of things as they are. Some 
of the peace proposals of the present day must 
wait for adoption until the rank and file catch 
up. The outlawry of war, the destruction of the 
armaments of the most civilized nations, non- 
resistance, such movements are doomed because 
man is not yet strong enough for them. Men 
will not refuse to fight because they have no 
weapons. So long as they are in the mood to 
fight, or need to fight, the only thing to do is to 
give them the best weapons available. Peace 
does not depend on equality in weakness any 
more than it does on the balance of power. It’s 
the man behind the gun, not the gun, that is 
dangerous. Many proposals for peace are but 
pieces of machinery lacking the power to make 
them go. Neither do the appeals for peace al- 
ways present the motives that will move. Peo- 
ple can not be scared into permanent peace. 
The horrors of the battle field, the poisoning of 
whole cities, the starvation, the extension of 
warfare to whole populations—all these will be 
true of future wars; yet men and women will 
not hesitate to fight again if duty calls, if home 
and native land are endangered. Nor will peace 
be preserved for the sake of prosperity. Men 
have always gloried in sacrifice of life and 
property for things they hold dearer. 

We must produce the power for peace -ma- 
chinery through education. When mankind is 
prepared it will be an easy matter to make the 
machinery. A student movement like “Pan Po- 
litikon” is attacking the problem in a fundamen- 
tal way. It deals with the select group of our 
youth, it produces friendly attitudes through ac- 
quaintanceship and understanding, it supplies 
motives rather than machinery, it is positive 
rather than negative, it will make the policeman 
with his gun safe, it is a leaven that will spread. 

Paut P. Boyp 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





DISCUSSION 


FACULTY ADVISERS OF STUDENTS 
AND THE PERSONNEL OFFICE 


Out of the war time intelligence testing and 
because of the neglect of the individual in Amer- 
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ican colleges has arisen the presonnel office. 
The exact limitations of such an office have, I 
believe, not been defined, and it is easily pos- 
sible for it to run counter to vested interests in 
faculty or administration. Perhaps it will some 
day die down because it will be scored by budget 
adjusters as just so much unproductive over- 
head. 

One possible zone of conflict is with the fae- 
ulty advising system as it exists in many institu- 
tions, particularly in the liberal arts colleges. 
Usually many, or all, faculty members have 
been asked to advise from time to time sev- 
eral members of the freshman and sophomore 
classes at least, and particularly to endorse their 
schedules at the end of the year for the coming 
semester or year. It has been often felt by 
administrators that in many cases such advising 
was of little value and for various reasons. The 
faculty members did not have time, many did 
not have any desire to be vocationally practical, 
more were badly unprepared for such service as 
they were not well informed about the occuna- 
tional fields into which most college graduates 
go. Frequently the actual contact between fac- 
ulty member and student came only just before 
registration, and it amounted to the most casual 
inspection of courses desired by the student for 
the coming year. 

I believe it is no secret that such advising is 
welcomed by some instructors, mainly because it 
gives them a chance to induce students to enter 
the advanced classes of their departments. 
Such an induction may make it possible for the 
bringing in of more teachers in large institu- 
tions for elementary courses. In most cases of 
course, the instructor rationalizes to the extent 
of implying, if challenged, that he really be- 
lieves that his department of instruction can 
best save the world after all. 

The Hopkins report for the American Council 
on Education has indicated the inefficiency of 
advising systems in general. At the University 
of Buffalo it was observed that on the average 
two out of five students were not known by 
their advisers at the end of the year, in spite 
of an attempt to assign students to the teachers 
and departments in which they were most 
interested. 

The arguments in favor of transmitting this 
funetion of curriculum and other advising from 
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faculty member to a personnel officer are, I be. 
lieve, that he is supposed to know more about 
the student through tests, ratings and marks jy, 
many courses as well as through questionnaire 
data; that he is presumably better informed 
about many occupations, particularly concern 
ing local conditions; and that he is relatively 
unbiased regarding the growth of any one de- 
partment. Of course he can not be entirely un- 
biased, as he may still be teaching courses, and 
at least has had his own peculiar training and 
interests from previous university contacts. 

And yet there are serious apparent objections 
or disadvantages to a personnel advising scheme 
for students. It leads to the easy charge that 
the personnel office is arbitrarily interfering 
with the growth of this or that department; that 
it seriously neglects so-called cultural or gen- 
eral training in the interest of vocational train- 
ing of a narrow kind. It seems to put too much 
power in the hands of one or two individuals, 
who may have narrow or biased points of view, 
power to make or break courses. It ean too 
often apparently counter the urgent suggestions 
of a much older department head, or perhaps 
two of them, and allow a student to take a 
course or two which he will not benefit by 
“culturally.” 

What is the Hegelian synthesis? I believe 
there is one which makes the faculty adviser a 
better one than ever before, and gives him 
plenty of opportunity for real advice or diseus- 
sion, and which at the same time gives the stu- 
dent more fair play and independence. Every 
student in the freshman and sophomore class at 
least is assigned an adviser from the faculty— 
as often as is possible an instructor in the de- 
partment in which he will eventually “major” in 
the last two years, and preferably one of his 
own teachers who will have every opportunity to 
watch his capacities and interests. This adviser 
will be furnished with a good deal of data from 
tests and questionnaires which he would not 
ordinarily inquire into. He will be urged to 
interview each student often, and must at least 
sign the student’s registration card for the com- 
ing year to indicate that he has seen it. The 
personnel officer also signs each eard, indicating 
that he too has had an opportunity to interview 
the student and express his point of view re 
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varding a sequence of courses and the most fit- 
iw vocational preparation. 

In ease of a difference of opinion between 
faculty adviser and personnel officer regarding 
the schedule of the student, the student himself 
has the right of way. A schedule which has been 
seen by an adviser is not necessarily endorsed 
by him, but if either the department representa- 
ies or the personnel officer actually approves of 
and endorses the schedule desired by the stu- 
dent, it should be considered satisfactory by the 
registrar. At least two presumably mature in- 
dividuals, each with a different point of view, 
has viséed his plans and has had the oppor- 
tunity to offer suggestions, or, if so dis- 
posed, rebuild his schedule. But the student, 
after listening to both points of view, is not 
required to submit to any one individual’s judg- 
ment in the matter. I believe it will tend to 
make each type of adviser spend more time 
with the student, and give real reasons for any 
suggested change. Perhaps one of the most 
favorable aspects of a personnel officer is that 
he is worrying some faculty members into ad- 
vising on a rational basis. 

Finally, I would like to make it clear that the 
complete abolition of all faculty advising is both 
undesirable and impossible. Many faculty mem- 
bers are extremely sincere and helpful in their 
individual contaets with students. They have in 
innumerable cases in the past brought inspira- 
tion and untiring advice and other aid voca- 
tionally as well as in more general ways. Their 
help, so long as they are willing to give it, 
should be utilized to the maximum. 

Epwarp S. JoNEs 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


tir 


THE PLACE OF MILITARY SCIENCE IN 
THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

THe department of military science and 
tacties is neeessary to and fits into the general 
scheme of things in our educational institutions. 
Uurs is a wonderful country which has attracted 
to itself a people composed of many races, 
which up to the present time have been but 
partially amalgamated, hence our ability to 
understand each other and to work for a com- 
mon purpose is still limited. 

Our first objective in military science is to 
teach the student that obedience to lawful 
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authority is not the badge of servitude, but 
rather is it the indication of fitness to com- 
mand, the mark of the leader, the brand of the 
thoroughbred; to teach him that discipline is 
that mental attitude of the individual toward 
his work which enables him to willingly sub- 
merge his individuality in the law which governs 
the work, to teach him that his individual suc- 
cess and the success of stable government are 
interdependent, and that his interests must 
always be subservient to the interest of the state 
in order that both may be successful. 

It is true that while the modern academic 
classroom is not organized along military lines, 
yet all life is a battle and the same general 
training necessary to the success of the military 
man on the battlefield is the same training 
necessary for the success of the civilian in 
business. 

The department of military science and tactics 
in a university is a testing laboratory in which 
the male product from all other departments 
is tried out to see how much character, disci- 
pline and ability to coordinate have been devel- 
oped. In this department, better than in any 
other, the student has an opportunity to auto- 
matically grade himself and to see himself as 
others see him. 

Some have asserted and many suppose that 
all that is taught a student in the military de- 
partment is the latest and most scientifie method 
of taking the life of his fellowman. Others 
believe that time spent in this department is 
time wasted. These ideas are erroneous. We 
are endeavoring to build character by teaching 
habits of obedience, order, cleanliness, prompt- 
ness, coordination of effort, concentration, lead- 
ership, physical fitness, honor, honesty, effi- 
ciency, loyalty to duty, accuracy, ability to 
play the game according to the rules. 

We are endeavoring, in our work in the de- 
partment of military science and tactics, along 
with other university departments, to turn out 
a man of which this university and his parents 
shall be proud to say, “He is my son.” A man 
who believes and lives the principle that a 
nation is just what its citizens make it and that 
a country worth living in is worth fighting for 
and dying for—a man unafraid to face the 
responsibilities of living under a free govern- 
ment such as ours—a man who will prove to be 
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the finest thing God ever made, a real “he man” 
and a loyal American citizen. 


Harry T. MarrHews 
RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





QUOTATIONS 


SIXTY YEARS OF CORNELL 


For Cornell University to-day is a double 
anniversary: the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the institution and the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Ezra Cornell’s arrival in 
Ithaca, its seat. Many men now living ean re- 
member when the rugged New Yorker who had 
made a fortune out of telegraph building gave 
$500,000 to establish a new, more democratie, 
more practical center of learning, when the 
State Legislature added to his gift the land 
endowment provided by the Morrill act and 
when Andrew D. White was inaugurated as 
first president. No man could wish a better 
monument. Antedating Leland Stanford, Jr., 
Chicago and Johns Hopkins, Cornell is still one 
of our youthful institutions. Yet it seems older 
than it is. This is because it sprang into ma- 
turity at the very outset. The vision and energy 
of Cornell and White gave it at once high 
standards, a distinguished teaching staff—Gold- 
win Smith was one of the first professors, and 
Lowell, Agassiz and Froude came for lecture 
courses—and because its numerous novel ideas 
left an immediate imprint upon American 
higher education. 

Cornell University was from its beginning 
one of the most interesting of American univer- 
sities because it embodied an entire set of new 
educational principles born just after the civil 
war. The older eastern universities had clung 
closely to the classical and literary subjects. 
Both Ezra Cornell and White were eager to in- 
clude engineering and agriculture. The older in- 
stitutions had avoided coeducation. The found- 
ers of Cornell University believed firmly in it 
and soon had a friend build a fine woman’s resi- 
dential hall. Sectarianism was still strong in 
most of the older seats. White insisted that 
there be no tinge of sectarian control, and in his 
still popular book on “The Warfare of Science 
with Theology” he fought a much-needed battle 
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for liberalism of thought. Few of the endowed 
universities paid any regard to the secondary 
schools, but the founders of Cornell, with legis. 
lative approval, believed in a close alliance be. 
tween the university and the state school system, 
These principles reflected the fresh spirit of the 
time. They were applied with uniform success 
and together with the intellectual eminence of 
some of the early teachers at Cornell they at 
once gave the institution a wide reputation, 

Even to-day Cornell is sometimes spoken of 
as the westernmost of the eastern universities 
and the easternmost of the western universities, 
Growing steadily in wealth and resources, but 
wisely limiting its enrolment, it has avoided 
some of the faults which mark the overgrown 
state universities. At the same time it has 
practicality and democracy of atmosphere and 
progressiveness of outlook.—The Sun, New 
York, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT GOODNOW 

Iy Frank J. Goodnow, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, retires before the end of 
this year, as he has announced he will do, Amer- 
ican education will lose a valuable man. And it 
will lose a rather unusual man. In an age 
when the university president tends more and 
more to become a hand-shaker, a good fellow, a 
leg-puller of legislatures and a go-getter ol 
money, this tall, gaunt man, with his reserve ol 
manner yet curiously brutal directness of state- 
ment, has seemed the very antithesis of the mod- 
ern type. And his thinking has been as far 
from the norm as his personality. 

“Democracy,” he said on one occasion, “may 
be all right in government. But it has no place 
in a university. At least it has no place in a 
university like Hopkins. It is the duty of the 
state, I suppose, to provide an education for all 
of its citizens, and for that reason the state uni- 
versity must accept all who apply for admis- 
sion. But at Hopkins we are concerned with 
knowledge, and knowledge may not be profitably 
pursued by every boy who happens to want 4 
university degree. From now on, in order te 
maintain the high standard that we have set for 
ourselves, we shall have to select those whom we 
will educate.” 

And with that idea he has run his university. 
Oddly enough, this involved going straight back 
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to the ideals of its founders. After a period of 
rah-rah spirit and emphasis on the undergradu- 
ate, it practically abolished the undergraduate 
and began again to concentrate on the austere 
reaches of advaneed work. What it will do now, 
we may be sure, will be a subject of interested 
speculation for some time to come.—The New 


York World. 





REPORTS 


EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK? 


Ten years ago there was expended for edu- 
cation in the state, both by the state itself and 
by the various municipalities and civil divisions 
thereof, about eighty-three million dollars. In 
1927, that amount has been increased to two 
hundred and ninety million dollars. The con- 
tribution by the state to the localities has been 
increased ten times, or from seven millions of 
dollars to seventy millions. 

The growth of our educational system and 
the attention we have given to a proper financ- 
ing of it ean best be realized by a glance at the 


figures: 


Amount contributed 

by the state in aid 

of localities during 
each year 


Total cost of publie educa- 
tion to the state and loeali- 
ties combined 


Year 
1917-18 $ 83,682,747 $ 7,033,555 
1918-19 92,334,179 7,424,440 
1919-20 108,596,912 12,864,463 
1920-21 167,783,766 33,856,117 
1921-29 188,604,973 35,833,018 
1922-23 210,563,601 37,746,051 
1923-24 . 250,553,601 39,539,585 
1924-25 283,506,175 41,402,497 
1925-26 257,672,042 43,134,000 
1926-27 *290,000,000 *70,000,000 

* Estimated. 


Among the outstanding features of the devel- 
opment of our school program during this pe- 
nod are increased compensation for the teach- 
ing staff; the development of our teacher-train- 
ing program in the state normal schools so that 
at the present time our professional teacher- 


1 From the annual message to the legislature of 
Governor Smith. 
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training institutions are among the best schools 
of this character in the country; the extension 
of vocational, industrial and continuation 
schools, which offer greatly improved educational 
opportunities to those preparing for industrial 
service or for those who must for economic rea- 
sons enter the working world before their educa- 
tion is fully completed; the extension of high- 
school facilities to the youth in both urban and 
rural communities, as is illustrated by the fact 
that our high-school population has doubled 
during this decade; the establishment of central 
rural schools in over forty communities through- 
out the state, whereby greatly improved educa- 
tional opportunities are made available for the 
children in rural communities more comparable 
to the educational opportunities in our villages 
and cities; a recognition of the fundamental 
principle that the wealth of the state should be 
back of the educational program of the state, 
and in accordance with its policy; adoption of 
an equalization program with larger state aid 
to those communities where the financial burden 
for the support of schools is especially heavy; 
also that our state department of education is 
a major activity of our state government, which 
has been recognized through gradually increas- 
ing support for the various functions which by 
the constitution and by statutory authority must 
depend for effectiveness on the efficiency of this 
department. 

The large increase in the total cost of schools 
during the past decade has been due to several 
factors, the most important of which is the more 
adequate compensation that is now given to 
teachers for the great service which they render 
in the training of youth. The average salary of 
the teachers in the rural and village communities 
of this state in 1918 was $587, while in 1926, the 
last year for which this information is available, 
the average salary of these teachers had been 
raised to $1,297. The average salary of all 
teachers of the state, city, village and rural, in 
1918 was $1,023. In 1926 the average salary of 
all teachers had been raised to $2,046. 

While as a state we are proud of what has 
been accomplished in this direction, we have by 
no means reached a standard which is adequate 
for this important and vital service. May I 
quote again in this matter from my first mes- 
sage to the legislature: “The most vital force in 
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the schoolroom is the teacher. The highest 
standard of qualifications consistent with pre- 
vailing economic and financial conditions should 
be insisted upon. The efficiency of the school 
can not rise above the standard of qualifications 
set for the teaching service. 

“To bring this about the teachers should be 
adequately paid and fairly pensioned. ... I 
strongly recommend that whatever curtailment 
may be necessary elsewhere, full and adequate 
provision be made for the education and train- 
ing of our children.” 

Written into the fundamental law of the 
state by the people is a mandate to the legisla- 
ture to provide a system of free schools in which 
all the children of the state are to be educated. 
How well we have performed this solemn duty 
is best shown by a scrutiny of the facts. They 
disclose in unmistakable terms that since the 
close of the World War we have witnessed a 
greater progress in this field than the state has 
ever experienced in any similar period in the 
development of our educational program. In 
my first annual message to the legislature I 
stated that “the industrial efficiency, the eco- 
nomic soundness and the ecivie righteousness of 
the state very largely depend upon our educa- 
tional system.” During the years that have 
passed there has at no time arisen any reason 
for changing this plank in our educational plat- 
form. In recognition of the soundness of this 
philosophy many steps have been taken looking 
toward the development of a much more effective 
educational program, and the strengthening of 
the service which the schools of the state may 
render to the children of the commonwealth. 

The total inadequacy of teachers’ salaries was 
so generally acknowledged that the first steps in 
increased state aid for schools in 1919 and in 
1920 were taken in this direction. Recognizing 
that the state’s share in the support of public 
education was relatively small, and that New 
York occupied a relatively low rank at that time 
among the states in this respect, the increase in 
salary schedules was made possible through in- 
creased state aid. For this purpose the legisla- 
ture in 1919 appropriated an additional sum of 
$5,300,000 which raised the school funds from 
over $7,000,000 to nearly $13,000,000. 

This constructive step resulted, however, in an 
average annual increase cf only $100 in the sal- 
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aries of the teachers of the state. Living costs 
of every character had greatly increased and the 
purchasing power of the dollar was rapidly on 
the decline. As a result of further extendj 
conference and study, I was happy to recom. 
mend to your honorable bodies in 1920 the mos 
constructive teacher salary measure ever ep. 
acted in this state, the teachers’ salary law whic 
levied a state tax of one and one half mills oy 
all taxable property and appropriated the pro- 
ceeds thereof, approximately $20,500,000, for 
the purpose of aiding the cities and districts ip 
paying the required increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

In the same year the salaries of the teachers 
in the state normal schools and in the State Col- 
lege for Teachers were increased, and new legis- 
lation strengthened the administration of the 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

The increase, but nevertheless necessary in- 
crease, in school costs within the past few years 
has made the problem of school support particu- 
larly pressing in the cities of the state exceeding 
100,000 in population, where the constitution 
puts a limitation on the power of taxation. The 
state has also recognized the inequalities result- 
ing from the wide differences in valuation be- 
tween the more wealthy and less favored com- 
munities. 

We have also recognized that with the continu- 
ing inerease in school costs additional state sub- 
sidy was essential. In order that every possible 
consideration might be given to varying needs 
in connection with the financing of the public- 
school program and the vital problems in coa- 
nection with city school finance, a special com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of twenty-nine 
men and women representing various educa- 
tional and civie groups, known as the Friedsam 
Commission, which rendered most constructive 
service in the recommendations which it made 
and which I immediately transmitted to the 
legislature. 

After careful consideration by the legislature 
of 1926, the legislature of 1927 enacted into law 
the financial bills as recommended by the Frie¢- 
sam Commission, making available for the 
schools of the state for the first year an addl- 
tional appropriation from state funds of ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 and still further in- 
creasing our state aid for schools by approX! 
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mately $5,500,000 each year for three years 


thereatter. ; : - 
As a result of this far-reaching legislation 


which supplemented the laws of the previous 
vear, state aid for schools increased from over 
$43,000,000 in 1926 to approximately $70,000,- 
00 in 1927. These great constructive financial 
measures may well be considered companion 
legislation to the teachers’ salaries bill of 1920, 
which added over $20,000,000 to state aid for 
schools. The former legislation related espe- 
cially to teacher compensation which was most 
vital at the moment; while the recent legislation 
deals with the acute problem relating to school 
finance with special reference to the equaliza- 
tion of the burden in cities and districts through- 
out the state. 

Notwithstanding wide differences of honest 
opinion regarding methods of procedure we were 
finally able to agree upon a constructive plan 
whieh resulted in the Central Rural School act 
of 1925. About forty of these large central dis- 
triets have already been formed. This plan also 
challenges the loeal initiative of the community, 
as the program is entirely permissive in charaec- 
ter. Greatly improved educational facilities are 
available in these communities, and with the ob- 
jective illustration of what can be accomplished 
through such an enlarged unit with better physi- 
cal equipment and with greatly improved teach- 
ing service it is apparent that there will be rapid 
and continued improvement in the status of our 
program of rural education. 

It is with real satisfaction that we note the 
progress that has been made during recent years 
in the development of a more constructive pro- 
gram of rural education. I have repeatedly 
recommended measures for the improvement of 
rural education, emphasizing particularly the 
importance of a larger unit of taxation and ad- 
ministration than obtained under the old and 
antiquated system, and the necessity of increased 
support by the state in order that better educa- 
tional opportunities might be provided in the 
rural schools. 

From 1919 to the present time the registration 
in our state normal schools has increased from 
approximately 1,900 to over 6,000. This great 
increase in student registration in our teacher- 
training institutions is especially encouraging in 
view of the fact that higher standards of quali- 
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fication have been prescribed for admission, and 
the course in these institutions is on a strictly 
professional basis, requiring three years for its 
completion. 

Notwithstanding the great advance which we 
have made during the past decade, there are cer- 
tain specific recommendations which I wish to 
present for your consideration. 

There should be more adequate provision for 
the supervision of our rural schools. Real steps 
in advance have been made, but our unit of 
supervision and administration is too small for 
effective service. In view of this situation the 
time must soon come when we shall be able to 
look forward to a definite program of county 
supervision with county boards of education to 
whom the county superintendent is directly re- 
sponsible for the supervisory program. 

The importance of such a larger unit has been 
recognized in many other phases of state govern- 
mental service. We are thinking in terms of 
the county unit in connection with many matters, 
such as health and highways. The supervision 
and administration of our smaller schools need 
the strength of a larger administrative unit 
which will insure supervision of a superior type 
that will be reasonably comparable with the 
supervisory programs in our cities. No effective 
rural supervision will ever be accomplished until 
the unit is sufficiently large to insure effective 
service of this character. 

Your attention is also directed to further 
problems relating to school support, especially 
those phases of school finance which have for 
too long a time been the subject of petty differ- 
ences between municipal and school authorities. 
This is a matter which especially concerns our 
larger municipalities. This problem will neces- 
sitate legislation that will more clearly define 
the respective prerogatives of the municipal au- 
thorities and local boards of education. With 
the constantly increasing expenditures for school 
purposes, and with the increasing costs for local 
municipal needs, this problem must soon be 
definitely and satisfactorily determined. 

Your attention is also directed to the need for 
additional appropriations to our state depart- 
ment of education, with particular reference to 
the urgent necessity for the development of a 
division of research. It is becoming more and 
more important that we have complete and scien- 
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tific information with regard to every phase of 
educational service. Such a division of research 
would place our department of education in a 
position to render increasing service to the cities 
and other communities throughout the state in 
more scientific studies of every phase of the 
school problem. The demands on the education 
department for such service are constantly in- 
creasing. The added responsibilities that are 
being placed on the schools of the state make 
necessary much more complete scientific infor- 
mation regarding educational trends. These 
matters should be constantly evaluated, which 
can be effectively done only through modern re- 
search methods. 

A limited service of this character is already 
being rendered by our education department, but 
the responsibilities and the demands are so 
rapidly increasing that nothing less than a well- 
equipped division for this service is essential to 
our state department of education. The growing 
demands from all parts of the state for service 
of this type should be recognized and should be 
made possible through the appropriations that 
are necessary for the development of such a re- 
search division. This should prove one of the 
most progressive steps in the development of 
our important department of education which 
has been taken in many years. 

I desire further to call to your attention the 
education of children in the child-caring institu- 
tions of the state. I am satisfied that these chil- 
dren are entitled to an education and a training 
equal in every respect to that provided by the 
education law for the more fortunate children 
who are able to attend the public schools of the 
state. 

The constitutional mandate to the legislature 
reaches to the children in the institutions as well 
as the others. Most of them are in need of spe- 
cial educational treatment and care. Many are 
juvenile delinquents, others have mental handi- 
caps and others have physical disabilities. These 
children are entitled to the best teaching service 
that money can provide. They are entitled to 
courses of study that are adapted to their men- 
tal abilities and physical limitations and to ade- 
quate physical equipment for their general and 
vocational education. This should be supervised 
by competent specialists who understand their 
educational needs. 
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The best guarantee against a later respons. 
bility by the state for the care and support of 
large numbers of these children is an educations! 
program that will enable them to leave the iy. 
stitutions with an adequate general education 
and vocationally equipped to enter a wage-ear. 
ing occupation. 

To bring this about it will be necessary {) 
amend the law to provide that properly licensed 
teachers receiving their licenses from the state 
education department be called to service jy 
these institutions instead of, as under the pres. 
ent custom, taking teachers from civil service 
lists not made up with the same qualifications as 
those for licensing teachers for the public-schos| 
system. 

There should be set up in the department of 
education a bureau of special schools. At the 
present time the department of education is su- 
pervising the children at Craig Colony but not 
at Industry or the Thomas Indian School or at 
any other child-caring institutions. 

In the message that will accompany the ap- 
propriation bill I will suggest what in my opin- 
ion will be the financial needs of such a bureau 
in the state department of education. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION FOR 1926 AT 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Wir the opening of the academic year for 
1926-27, Purdue University inaugurated an 
orientation period for its freshmen students, 
an important feature of which was a thorough 
testing program. During this period the fol- 
lowing tests were administered: The American 
Council Psychological Examination, 1926 edi- 
tion; The Iowa Placement Mathematics Apti- 
tude, English Training, English Aptitude, 
Physies Aptitude and Chemistry Aptitude 
Tests; an Interest Questionnaire; the Colgate 
Mental Hygiene Tests, B-2 and C2; The 
Study Outline Test and the Purdue Reading 
Test. 

At the end of the first semester a study was 
made of the prognostic power of the various 
tests in predicting general scholastic success 2 
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Purdue.t The tests were first ranked according 
to their ability to predict into which of four 
scholastie groups a student would fall. Then 
the five superior tests according to this criterion 
were subjected to correlation with the weighted 
average college grade for the first semester. 
Both the method of group differences and the 
method of correlation showed the American 
Council Psychological Examination to be the 
most predictive measure, (r=+ .57; n= $82.) 

The American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation for 1926 consisted of seven separate and 
distinet sections, each with its own directions 
and time limit. It is the purpose of this paper 
to report a study of the prognostic value of 
these separate sections in predicting scholastic 
suecess during the first semester in Purdue Uni- 
versity. The method to be employed is that 
of group differences. 

Students at Purdue University may be con- 
veniently divided into four scholastie groups: 
the distinguished students, the probation stu- 
dents, the students who withdraw, and the group 
that remains after these others have been taken 
out, 

The distinguished or honor students for any 
semester are those students who make three 
fourths of their grades “A,” the highest grade 
given at Purdue during 1926-27, and no grade 
below a “P,” the lowest passing grade given at 
Purdue. For this purpose the grades are not 
weighted according to the semester hours which 
they represent; an “A” grade for a five-hour 
course counts no more than a corresponding 
grade for a one third semester-hour course. 

The probation students are those students on 
trial for having failed to pass 12 semester hours 
of work, as required by Purdue University. It 
is to be noted here, again, that this classification 
does not affect all students equally. A first- 
semester freshman in the School of Civil Engi- 
neering who fails to pass his five-hour mathe- 
maties course goes on probation, as he is re- 
quired to carry only 16 2/3 hours of work. On 
the other hand, a freshman student in the School 
of Seience normally takes 19 2/3 hours of work 
during his first semester, no one course of which 
is over 3 hours. He may thus fail in three 


‘Stalnaker, J. M. ‘*A Statistical Study of 
Some Phases of the Purdue Orientation Tests,’’ 
to be issued as a bulletin from Purdue University 
in the near future. 
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subjects and still sueceed in passing 12 hours 
of work. To be put on probation, indeed, he 
must fail at least three courses. 

The “withdrew” class consists of those stu- 
dents who withdraw from school of their own 
accord before the end of the first semester. 
Many of these students withdraw because of 
inability to meet scholastic demands, but their 
withdrawal is voluntary. No student is dropped 
from Purdue during his first year of residence 
for scholastic deficiency. 

The great bulk of the student body that re- 
mains after the above-mentioned groups have 
been separated off, is designated in the re- 
mainder of this study as “normal.” This group 
contains the “average” student, the one who 
neither fails to pass his required 12 hours of 
work nor achieves scholastic distinction. Of the 
1,027 students who took the Psychological Ex- 
amination 757 are classified as normal, 35 as 
honor, 44 as withdrew, and 191 as probation. 

To determine just how well a given section of 
the test differentiates these scholastic groups 
demands the computation of the mean score for 
each group for each section. Then to compare 
each of the four scholastic groups with every 
other one gives six comparisons. The differ- 
ences between the mean scores for each of the 
six combinations of scholastic groups was com- 
puted for every section. These figures, how- 
ever, are not comparable from section to section 
as the sections are scored in different units, and 
each section has a different possible total score. 
By dividing the differences of the mean, which 
is in seore units, by the probable error of that 
difference, which is also in score units, a pure 
number is obtained. This pure number, herein 
called the index of significance, is, of course, 
comparable from test to test. An index of four 
or more is generally taken to indicate complete 
reliability. 

These indices of significance are summarized 
for each test and for every possible combination 
of the scholastic groupings in the accompanying 
table. In order to get some one general mea- 
sure of any given section in differentiating all 
the groups, the six indices for each section were 
averaged. This figure gives the average degree 
of significance, taking all of the group differ- 
ences into consideration, and weighting them 
equally. 
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TABLE I 
THE PROGNOSTIC POWER OF THE VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL Exam 
NATION AS MEASURED BY SCHOLASTIC Success. THE FIGURE USED IS THE INDEX oF ; 


SIGNIFICANCE WHICH IS THE DIFFERENCE OF THE MEAN SCORES OF THE GROUPS 
INDICATED DIVIDED BY THE PROBABLE ERROR OF THAT DIFFERENCE 


Normal Honor Normal Honor Honor Withdrew aes 
Section vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. Mean 
Probation Normal Withdrew Probation Withdrew Probation 
Arithmetic 13.8 13.8 4.0 19.5 11.6 10 106 
Number completion 10.2 8.8 6.7 12.9 11.0 1.2 8.5 
Proverbs 11.0 8.7 2.7 13.7 7.9 2.4 7.7 
Artificial language 11.6 7.8 3.5 11.8 8.5 2.4 7.6 
Opposites 12.3 7.3 2.0 10.6 6.9 1.9 6.8 
Analogies 1.6 3.5 1.7 12.4 9.4 0.6 4.8 
Completion 10.5 3.3 1.5 5.7 3.7 2.6 4.6 


Note: This table is read as follows: On the arithmetic section of the American Council Psycho- 


logical Examination the difference between the mean score of the normal and probation groups is 13.8 


times as large as the probable error of that difference. Similarly, the difference between the mean 


scores of the honor and normal groups on the arithmetic section is 13.8 times the probable error of that 


difference. The final column captioned ‘‘mean’’ 


gives the arithmetic mean of the indices in the row. 


The differences wherever significant are always in favor of the first mentioned of the two groups 


compared. 


It is to be noted that the rank order of the 
various sections changes in distinguishing be- 
tween the various groups. The arithmetic sec- 
tion appears to be significantly superior to any 
of the other sections in distinguishing between 
any two of the various groups, except in the 
ease of predicting whether the student will 
withdraw from school or go on probation. In 
this ease the arithmetic section is surpassed by 
five of the other ones. This distinction, how- 
ever, seems to be a difficult one, and none of 
the indices are large. Peculiarly enough only 
one of all the measures used in the study pre- 
viously mentioned gives a significant figure here, 
and that measure is the average four-year high- 
school grade, which gives an index of 4.0. The 
group that withdraws has received on the aver- 
age higher grades in high school, while those 
who are content to stay on in school and be put 
on probation have made a poorer showing in 
their high-school work. The Colgate Mental 
Hygiene Test C-2 showed that the probationers 
are more introvertive than those who withdraw. 

Another difficult distinction appears to be 
that of differentiating between the normal stu- 
dents and those who withdraw. In this case, 
however, both the arithmetic section and the 
number completion section give indices of 4 or 





above. In differentiating the other groups, 
however, the various sections appear in general 
to be satisfactory. 

The rank order of the sections based on their 
average significance is, (1) Arithmetic, (2) 
Number Completion, (3) Proverbs, (4) Artifi- 
cial Language, (5) Opposites, (6) Analogies, 
(7) Completion. The arithmetic section, de- 
vised by Dr. L. L. Thurstone, has an average 
index of significance of 10.6. This figure is 
higher than that obtained for any of the com- 
plete tests given during the orientation period 
with the exception of the complete Psychologi- 
cal Examination, of which it is a part. The 
number completion section, also devised by Dr. 
Thurstone, ranks, on the average, second. That 
these two sections which measure what might be 
‘alled “mathematical intelligence” or “mathe- 
matical aptitude” rank as high as they do is not 
surprising in consideration of the fact that 
about 70 per cent. of the entering freshmen 
tested enrolled in Engineering Schools of Pur- 
due. It should also be noted, however, that 
these sections require, respectively, 30 and 20 
minutes, a longer time than is given to any of 
the other sections of this test. 

JOHN M. STALNAKER 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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